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TROUBLED TIMES IN RUSSIAN HISTORY.! 


THERE are cases when the duties of the public man and of the 
social student appear to be in conflict. The first may be devoted 
to the cause of his country and eager to vindicate her claims and 
dignity, while the conscientious student may be obliged to record 
symptoms of serious trouble and dangerous disease. And yet there 
is a higher point of view which unites both tendencies. If the 
patriot wants not only to plead, but to help, he must turn for 
advice to dispassionate study; if the student wishes not only 
to solve problems, but to apply his knowledge to a useful purpose, 
he must try to come into touch with practical men seeking their 
way in the twilight. Even so, a doctor, however affected he may 
be by the sight of suffering and danger, will for this very reason 
strive to probe the wounds of the patient, to diagnose the disease 
with unswerving firmness. 

I should like to approach in this spirit the painful problem of 
the Russian situation. The tremendous social upheaval produced 
by the Revolution has let loose all kinds of destructive forces, and 
we have had the misfortune to witness the collapse of military 
power, the disruption of political organisation, the excesses of 
anarchical self-will, the outburst of savage brutality. It is indeed a 
grave case of social disease, and the educated people who want to 
counteract it effectively call for careful and perspicacious diagnosis. 

Now, what means are available for a diagnosis of that kind? 
No doubt a thorough knowledge of present conditions and of mental 
currents is required, and every party group striving for leadership 
has formed its own views on the subject and is making propaganda 
for them. But there is another line of advance which has hardly 
received sufficient attention, namely inquiries into the behaviour 
of the patient in the past, into his inherited defects and qualities, 
his experiences and ailments. No modern physician omits to take 

1 A Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Historical Association on 
llth January, 1918. 
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stock of such antecedents, and in many cases both diagnosis and 
treatment are chiefly dependent upon them. 

The vast storehouse of history comes to its right in the case of 
a social inquiry of this kind. Nations, like individuals, do not 
live in disconnected moments: even when consciousness marks 
great contrasts of strength and weakness, of elation and depres- 
sion, the powerful threads of memory and of subconscious conti- 
nuity connect various generations and establish a personal identity 
with which both students and statesmen ought to reckon. The facts 
in question may not enable us to make confident predictions, 
because in social matters we are able, at best, to recognise ten- 
dencies, but not to estimate their exact strength and, consequently, 
the resulting effect. But, even so, the historical clues are precious 
and may contribute to enlighten us as to the state of affairs and 
as to prospects of development. 

It is not without significance that the most illuminating 
parallels to the present Russian crisis should be presented by 
events which happened three hundred years ago. Of course, some 
analogies may be drawn from the French Revolutions of 1789 and 
1848, from the Paris Commune of 1871 and from the German and 
Austrian catastrophes of 1848 and 1849. But the most striking 
similarities are disclosed by the “troubled times’’ which came 
over Russia after the death of John the Terrible (Ivan IV.) in 
1584, and lasted through some fifteen years until the restoration 
of national unity under Michael Romanoff. This seems a very 
distant past to fall back upon, but remember that in England 
itself the traditions of Puritanism and of squirearchy are not dead, 
and, as for Russia, the inner life of the masses is a slowly-moving 
process, and many of its present features still recall facts of the 
17th century. 

The first point to be noticed is the direct connection of the 
great troubles with the political efforts of the preceding epoch. In 
John the Terrible’s reign the Moscow State achieved brilliant 
results at the price of overstraining its strength—material and 
moral. John not only conquered the Tartar tribes on the Volga, but 
pushed on to the Baltic against the Swedes and conducted a fierce 
struggle with varying results against the forces of Poland, 
Lithuania, and Hungary. At home he crushed the power of the 
Boyar aristocracy and the remnants of Republican liberty in 
Novgorod and Pskov. He ruled with an iron rod in the fashion 
which has brought him the appellation of the Terrible, and leaned 
for support on privileged personal retainers, the Oprichniks, men 
who did not respect law, right, or morals, and recognised the will 
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of the Tsar as their only authority. The country was squeezed 
into the unbending frame of an organisation on military lines, of 
which the mainstays were the officer-class of the settled gentry 
and the half servile class of farmers and labourers burdened with 
taxes and services in kind. Already, in Ivan IV.’s time, signs 
were not wanting that the people were developing anything but 
friendly feelings towards their taskmaster—the Moscow State. 
One of Ivan’s best generals, Prince Kurbsky, fled from the wrath 
of the Tsar to Lithuania and, in correspondence with his former 
sovereign, stated with bitterness the grievances of the upper 
class against the tyrant. From the estates of the gentry the 
peasants fled towards the no-man’s land of the marches, and 
formed colonies of Cossacks—roving warriors who raided Muscovite 
territory as well as that of the King of Poland or of the Crimean 
Khan. 

A shrewd English observer, Dr. Giles Fletcher, who went on 
a mission to Russia in 1588, predicted the coming upheaval. He 
says in his Russe Commonwealth, published in 1591 and sup- 
pressed by order of Queen Elizabeth’s Government :— 


This liberty of the one part to spoil and kill the other, 
without any help of magistrates or laws, enriched that side 
and the Emperor’s treasure and wrought that withall which 
he intended by this practice—to take out of the way such of 
the nobilities as himself misliked ; whereof were slayne within 
one week to the number of 300 in the city of Mosko. This 
tyrannical practice of making a general schisme and publicke 
division among the subjects of his whole realme proceeded 
from an extreme doubt and desperate feare which he had con- 
ceived of most of his nobilitie and gentlemen of his realms. 
And this wicked policy and tyrannous practice hath so 
troubled the country, and filled it so full of grudge and mortall 
hatred ever since that it will not be quenched till it burne 
again into a civil flame. 


Altogether, it can be taken as certain that the despotic rule of 
Muscovite T'sars, while accumulating territory and providing for 
external obedience, was at the same time undermining society by 
spreading demoralisation and hatred. The “Troubled times ”’ can- 
not be explained without taking into account the political educa- 
tion received by the people in the period of territorial expansion. 
The lawless elements of the Russian people about the year 1600 
had been reared and instructed in the course of the previous 
centuries. 
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The history of the troubles follows a characteristic sequence, one 
might almost say a system, although the regularity of the arrange- 
ment was produced not by intentional plan, but by natural evolu- 
tion. The political fabric of Moscow was destroyed for 
a time. Dynastical descent was cut short by the death of the 
feeble-minded Feodor and the murder of Dimitry. The crown of 
the Tsars passed to members of the Boyar aristocracy—to Boris 
Godunoff and to Vassili Shuysky, and even to adventurers like 
the first pseudo Demetrius, a runaway monk, the second pseudo 
Demetrius, appropriately styled by the people the Tushino thief, 
or the Cossack pseudo Peter. Eventually, the crown fell into the 
hands of the hereditary enemies, the Poles, Prince Ladislas being 
elected by an assembly in Moscow, while King Sigismund himself 
made a bid for it by force of arms and diplomacy. For several 
years national unity was destroyed. A Polish detachment garri- 
soned Moscow while another army besieged the Troitza convent 
in the Yaroslav road. The ‘‘ thief’’ camped in Tushino, a few 
miles from Moscow. Bands of Cossacks and Poles harried the 
country in all directions; the Poles took Smolensk after a long 
siege, the Swedes occupied Novgorod. All this ruin and desola- 
tion was the direct outcome of dissensions and struggles among 
the Russians themselves. Each class came forward with its own 
claims and pretensions without regard for the interests of the 
whole. The Boyars, the leading families of the land, were fore- 
most in treachery and selfishness. It is fairly established that 
the first pretender was let loose by a group of conspiring Boyars in 
order to thwart Boris Godunoff. Among the influential families 
who joined him during his short reign in Moscow were the Roman- 
offs, who wished to get precedence in this way over more ancient 
families. The initiative in the election of Ladislas was taken by 
a powerful coalition of Boyars, actuated by the hope that under a 
foreign prince real government would be wielded by them. They 
framed a convention with the Polish prince in which they tried 
to secure political rights by a diplomatic and military union with 
Poland. 

No wonder that other classes proved equally greedy in the 
assertion of their selfish aims. The small gentry, the officers, were 
represented by men like the brothers Liapunoff, squires of the 
province of Riazan, reputed for the daring and the stubbornness 
of its population, which had often had to bear the brunt of Tartar 
invasions. The arrays of the gentry took sides alternately with 
the Muscovite Tsars and with their opponents. 

The most terrible scourge was the Cossacks. They formed the 
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bulk of forces which moved with Bolotnikoff on Kaluga and Tula 
against Tsar Vassili Shuysky, and afterwards supported the thief 
of Tushino in co-operation with bands of Polish adventurers. Their 
marauding expeditions through the country laid waste whole tracts 
of land not only in the west and south, but even in the north. 
And yet these brigands had to be reckoned with, and their chiefs, 
Prince Trubetzkoy and Zarutsky, carried on negotiations, con- 
cluded treaties with the other military forces, and played a con- 
spicuous part in the operations around Moscow. Altogether, it is 
difficult to understand how any people and any country could 


survive this period of anarchy and violence. 

When the first pretender perished in a Moscow rising Prince 
Shachovskoy, commander in Putivl, resolved to start another pre- 
tender against Tsar Vassili Shuysky and sent to Sambor, in Poland, 
in the hope of persuading a runaway Muscovite adventurer to 
assume the part of Demetrius. The man in question did not dare 
to stand himself, but suggested another tramp, a certain Bolotni- 
koff, who had had a lively career. He was a runaway serf of 
Prince Telatevsky, had been captured by the Tartars and sold 
into slavery to the Turks. For several years he rowed on Turkish 
galleys in the Mediterranean, but succeeded on one of their 
expeditions in escaping to Venice. From Italy he made his way 
over the Hapsburg lands to Poland. The Poles equipped him for a 


roving expedition over the Muscovite border. He made his camp 
a centre for fugitive serfs and Cossacks, gathered crowds of men 


from the discontented population, and moved on Kaluga. He 
defeated the armies sent to stop him and advanced to Kolomen- 
skoe, an estate in the immediate vicinity of Moscow. He had 
provided himself with a pretender, who claimed to be a grandson 
of John the Terrible through the latter’s son Feodor. Bolotnikoff 
summoned the Moscow people to surrender in a characteristic 
appeal. A contemporary writer says :— 


“They order the serfs of the Boyars to kill their masters, 
they promise them the wives and estates of the Boyars ; these 
tramps and nameless thieves are being incited to slay the 
merchants and to rob their goods; leadership, offices, and 
titles are to be the prizes for them.”’ 


The attack on Moscow failed because the army of squires 
realised the danger which menaced all propertied classes, broke 
away from these strange confederates, and went over to the side 
of the Tsar. This proved fatal to Bolotnikoff’s enterprise. He 
retreated to Tula, and prepared to stand a siege. As a character- 
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istic little trait, it may be mentioned that Bolotnikoff’s adversaries 
entered into a formal contract with a German of the name of 
Fiedler to poison the demagogue. The German did not succeed 
in fulfilling his part of the engagement, but the game of this 
particular gang was up. In 1607 they were reduced to surrender 
and Bolotnikoff was drowned. 

The worst times of the Thirty Years’ War, of the Wars of the 
Roses, of the devastation of France in the Hundred Years’ War 
were surpassed during that darkest period of Russian history. All 
the more striking is the recovery and the victory of light. All 
through the troubled times heroic deeds relieved the gloom of 
treachery and misery—such deeds as the defence of Smolensk 
by Shein against the Polish army of King Sigismund; the siege 
lasted a year and a half, the population was reduced from 80,000 to 
8,000 and, when at last the Poles broke in through a breach in 
the walls, part of the defenders fought a last fight in a church and 
finally set fire to the powder magazine. The commander, Shein, 
was made prisoner with a handful of retainers, but the Poles 
were not chivalrous enough to recognise his gallantry; and, 
exasperated by his long resistance, subjected him to torture. The 
defenders were more fortunate in apother famous siege—that of 
the Troitza convent, in which the monks, with a small detach- 
ment of soldiers and the armed inhabitants, succeeded in foiling 
all the efforts of Sapieha’s host. A heroic personality like that of 
the youthful Prince Skopin Shuysky, the nephew of Tsar Vassili, 
who cleared the North from the Poles and the marauding bands 
and saved Moscow from the Tushino pretender, attracted the love 
and hope of the entire people. A legend grew up in the lifetime of 
this youth, who died suddenly at the age of 24. Such are 
some of the redeeming personal touches, but the real greatness of 
the nation was revealed at the worst times when Moscow and 
Novgorod and Smolensk had fallen ; a powerful revival of national 
consciousness set in, with a growing repulsion against the impudent 
foreigners, a growing sense of religious duty, a yearning after a 
resurrection of faith and country. 

Two leading features characterise this movement—its religious 
impulse and the gradual joining up of provinces and regions to 
achieve national unity. As to the first, it may be said that in the 
war of liberation the clergy played a leading part ; that class came 
to its senses before all other classes of society. Witness the 
following scene : In the interregnum which began after the over- 
throw of Vassili Shuysky all eyes were directed towards the 
Moscow patriarch, Hermogenes, and he proved worthy of his 
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office. He sent epistles to the towns and counties around, exhort- 
ing them to collect their forces and to march on Moscow against 
the foreigners. When the Poles obtained a temporary sway in 
the capital they sent one of their Russian adherents, Michael 
Soltikoff, to demand of the patriarch that he should retract his 
epistles and exhort the people to submit. Standing in front of 
Soltikoff’s armed ruffians, the patriarch said :— 


“T will write if you, traitors, and your Lithuanian soldiers 
quit Moscow. If not, I give my blessing to all to die for the 
orthodox faith. I see it put to shame, I see God’s churches 
ruined, I hear the Latin chants in the Kremlin—and I cannot 
bear it.” 


The authority of the man was so great that his enemies did 
not dare to kill him, he was thrown into prison, but continued to 
incite his countrymen to resistance by all means in his power. 

The other sign of the time was the spontaneous process of re- 
organisation in the different provincial centres. They were like 
the scattered limbs of a great body trying to attract each other and 
to gather to their former self. The abbot of the Solovets monas- 
tery in the far north, for example, describes the movement in the 
following words :— 


‘* With us in Solovets and in the whole country by the 


White Sea we hold one view : we do not want a foreigner to 
be Tsar of Moscow, let the Tsar be chosen from amongst the 
Muscovite Boyars.”’ 


The people of Smolensk, of Yaroslav, of Perm vied with each 
other in their efforts to help Moscow, as the national centre. On 
reception of the Smolensk epistle, the citizens of Moscow sent it 
on to other towns with a touching covering letter :— 


“Our brothers are writing to you what we ought to do in 
order that we all, orthodox Christians, should not perish at 
the hand of the enemies. of Christendom—the Poles. For 
the sake of God, the Judge of the living and of the dead, do 
not disregard our tears and sobs, join us against the common 
foe. Remember one thing: only that tree is sound which 
springs from a firm root. Should the root fail, what is there 
to support the branches? Here in Moscow is the icon of the 
Holy Mother of God, ever interceding for the Christian 
people, an icon painted by St. Lucas the Evangelist. With 
us the holy patriarch Hermogenes—he is standing upright, 
like a shepherd, he is giving his soul for the Christian faith 
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without wavering, and all follow him though they may not 
hold themselves quite so firmly.’’ 


The results are known. Twice great hosts were gathered from 
all parts of the bleeding land. The first time they marched right 
up to Moscow, but the enterprise was wrecked by class antagonism. 
The militant squires arrayed around the Riazan contingent could 
not agree with the roving element of the Cossacks, who killed the 
gifted leader of the Riazan men, Prokop Liapunoff. This was 
a sad set-back for the national cause, but a second wave 
of patriotic enthusiasm carried another great host triumphantly 
under the leadership of Minin from Nijny Novgorod and of 
Prince Pojarsky right to Moscow. The election of a national 
Tsar was at length achieved. The chosen sovereign, Michael 
Romanoff, was not a conspicuous personality in any way. His 
election was due to the reputation of his father, Philaret, who had 
been treacherously interned by Sigismund in Poland. But this 
very insignificance of the first Romanoff is a striking feature of 
the epoch. The reconstruction of the State was not the work of 
genius or of dictatorial power, but of a slowly maturing process 
of association. The sovereignty of the Tsar was not the motive, 
but the outcome of it. Indeed, all the principal turning points 
of the development are marked by constitutional settlements. 
Four documents of this kind are especially prominent : the agree- 
ment between the Boyars and Vassili Shuysky, the convention 
with Ladislas of Poland, the resolutions of the national army be- 
fore Moscow on June 30, 1611, and the instrument of government 
accepted by Tsar Michael after his election. It is not 
my purpose to dwell on the details of these interesting 
documents, but I should like to state that the principal points 
consisted of a kind of habeas corpus clause, of guarantees of the 
rights of the orthodox church and of the requirement that the 
Tsars should act by the advice of the Sobor, the general assembly 
of the land. It is true that the electoral system in 
this Russian Parliament, as foreign observers call it, was 
rather vague and that it consisted, like the Etats Généraux 
of France, of representatives of the organised services of the 
State—nobility, gentry, clergy, and townsmen. But for practical 
purposes it was an efficient and influential body which, in the 
period of troubles, acted as a civil as well as a military administra- 
tion. Anyhow, it is not without interest to discover that the 
Russian national movement, though certainly monarchical, was 
also essentially constitutional. The turn towards absolutism 
depended on later encroachments of a half-German bureaucracy. 
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When we review the course of these events as a whole we can 
hardly fail to be struck by the many points of contact and analogy 
between this critical period and our-own time. The recoil of a 
people overstrained by continual wars and exactions of every kind 
against Imperialistic aims and methods, even when the latter were 
thoroughly justified, the frenzy of selfishness which paralysed 
the people and rendered it a prey to political degradation of the 
worst kind, the hatred between social classes and groups, the 
part played by provincial and municipal autonomies in the process 
of reconstruction, the revelation of a latent feeling of national 
consciousness—all these features seem common in various degrees 
to both ages. There are also very noticeable and instructive 
differences. The leading réle of the clergy which has left so pro- 
found a mark on the 17th century revival is all but absent nowa- 
days. The long subserviency of the priests to the yoke of 
bureaucracy has lowered their standing in the eyes of the people 
and destroyed their influence in political life. At the same time the 
incitement to expropriation appears in a particularly dangerous 
form when combined with the teaching of popular socialism. Such 
contrasts and limitations cannot be gainsaid. And yet the funda- 
mental similarity of historical tendencies seems to stretch even to 
these divergent lines of thought and conduct. After all, there are 
signs that a religious revival is asserting itself in a significant 
manner. It appears, even on the testimony of persons prejudiced 
against religion, that the churches are more crowded with ardent 
worshippers than they have been for a long time, and those who 
have studied Russian psychology would not be surprised if the 
fiendish bestiality of the mobs should produce a violent revulsion of 
repentance and mysticism. And as for the expropriation craze, its 
allurements are bound to be short-lived ; political science teaches us 
that a government cannot trample with impunity on order, credit, 
and education ; the Calibans, who have made a bonfire of the pain- 
fully-accumulated gains of centuries, will have to settle the reckon- 
ing some day. Let us hope that our generation may live to see a 
moral resurrection similar to that which saved the nation 300 
years ago. It is not only Shuysky, Bolotnikoff, and the “Thief 
of Tushino ’’ that represented Russia during the “Troubled times,”’ 
but also men of the stamp of Hermogenes, Shein and Minin. 
And I think our own age can point not only to exhibitions of 
weakness and folly, but also to splendid examples of courage, 
tenacity of purpose and self-sacrifice. Russia is not dead, and the 
great trials through which she is passing are a necessary stage in 
the political education of her people. Paut VINnoGRaporr, 





THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE TEACHING OF 
HISTORY. 


I. By J. W. HeEapuam.! 


10th January, 1918. 
DEAR POLLARD, 


I very much regret to find that an important official engage- 
ment will render it impossible for me to be present, as I hoped to 
be, at the discussion on history teaching next Saturday. I 
particularly regret that I shall not be able to hear M. Mantoux’s 
paper ; the Association is to be congratulated on having secured 
the assistance of one so well qualified by his abilities and his 
special knowledge to contribute to the discussion. 

I should like to take the opportunity of expressing my own 
views as to the nature of the problem with which those practically 
concerned in the teaching of history and the organisation of the 
historical course in school will have to deal. It is one of the 
results of the war, and, I think all members of the Association 
will agree, one of the beneficent results, that it has inevitably 
awakened a new interest in those matters which have always been 
in the minds of professed historians. The attention of the nation 
has been called to the urgent importance of a better understanding 
of those great matters concerning the internal life and the exter- 
nal relations of the State in the past, the present, and the future, 
which are the proper subject of history teaching. There must be a 
thorough revision and reconsideration of our attitude towards the 
principles on which both the internal and the external problems 
have been treated. Perhaps, for the first time, it has become clear 
to all thinking men that those who are to take their part as 
responsible members of the community must be properly equipped 
to give their opinion on these matters. The Historical Associa- 
tion will, I am sure, agree with me that the best training in deal- 
ing with the problem of the present is the study of similar problems 


| A letter read at the Annual Meeting of the Association on 12th January, 
1918. 
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in the past, and that we must learn not only from the successes 
but also from the failures of ourselves and of our predecessors. 

This throws a great responsibility upon those who are 
entrusted with the duty of teaching history in schools. It is 
clearly a requisite that they should be equipped for this task not 
merely by a sufficient knowledge of past events, knowledge which 
might be stigmatised as merely antiquarian, but also by trained 
thought. 

But perhaps the greatest difficulty which will confront us in 
the future is the determination as to what should be included in 
the course of instruction at the different stages. One result of 
recent events is that strong pressure is being brought upon us to 
give increased time to many aspects of historical work which have 
been perhaps unduly neglected. From one side we are, for in- 
stance, being urged to give more attention to the part played by 
the Navy in the defence of the realm and the Empire ; the implied 
criticism is, I am sure, a just one; naval affairs have not occupied 
the position which the importance of the Navy in British history 
might seem to demand. But in the same way the history of past 
wars has acquired a new interest. From other sides it is being 
represented that more attention should be paid to the history of 
foreign relations in the past, and the complexities of international 
alliances which were the despair of pupils and teachers alike, have 
gained a new reality and importance. 

In particular, it will certainly be necessary that the history of 
Europe in the nineteenth century should be treated with a know- 
ledge and thoroughness which has hitherto been wanting. But 
we are also told, and justly told, that we cannot afford to neglect 
the systematic study of the development of the British Empire. 
Others remind us, and remind us justly, that our pupils are allowed 
to leave school practically ignorant of the history of the 
development of the United States of America since the War of 
Independence. We hear with pleasure, and a keen appreciation of 
the feeling by which it is inspired, that there is a movement in 
America itself for a revision of the teaching given in the schools 
as to the principles and character of England. It would, I am 
sure, be the wish of members of the Association that we should 
respond to this movement by bringing to the minds of our pupils 
the great principles which we all feel belong in common to Great 
Britain and to the United States. But, while these new subjects 
are being pressed upon us, we cannot afford to neglect a study of 
the development of social conditions and, above all, we must 
always keep in our minds the history of England as a whole and 
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the English nation from the early times, the development of the 
British Constitution and the character of British Nationality. 

I have indicated only a few of the aspects of historical teach- 
ing. Everyone who has practical experience will at once raise 
the inevitable objection that we cannot do all this. History is in 
fact for most pupils a by-study ; it gets a scanty two hours a week 
and it is difficult to see how this time can be increased. We must 
have strict economy in the use of our time, and this seems to imply 
a thorough revision both of the methods of teaching and of the 
subjects taught. How is this possible? What improvements can 
be made? This is the matter on which we wish for advice from 
those who are engaged in the actual work in the schools. 

For the older pupils, I hope for much from the new scheme of 
advanced courses which is now being started. We may, it is to be 
expected, soon look forward to a state of things in which in a 
large number of schools there are well-organised forms in which 
boys and girls between the ages of sixteen and eighteen are able 
to concentrate their attention on the languages, literature, and 
history of the modern European nations. The subject of study is 
a very wide one ; a small portion of it only can, in fact, be covered ; 
there is ample scope for choice in the topics to which chief atten- 
tion shall be devoted and the regulations of the Board give great 
freedom to the schools. It is on the teachers themselves that the 
working out of the details must depend ; practical experience can 
alone show what is suitable and what is not suitable for school 
work. 

But one thing is clear, that while in some schools and for 
some pupils the study of language and literature will predominate 
over that of history, in none of them can history be entirely neg- 
lected, and for those who desire it, an opportunity which we have 
hitherto not had will be given for working out a systematic course 
of mediaeval and modern history. I am sure that historians them- 
selves will be the first to welcome the principle that the political 
history of the nations should not be divorced from the history of 
their thought as expressed in literature, and that both should be 
approached in the case of at least one or more of the other nations 
by a thorough study of the language. 

It is to be hoped that one result of the establishment of these 
advanced courses will be to send up an increased supply of pupils 
well qualified to begin honours work at the university, and well 
qualified not only in the elements of history work, but thoroughly 
trained in the accurate use of language. ‘This will eventually 
have the result that it will be possible for the universities to 
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supply to the schools men who, while they are well-trained 

historians, will not be historical specialists alone, but will be able 

take a wide and just view of the position of history in education. 
Yours very truly, 

J. W. HEADLAM. 













II. By Proressor Paut Mantovx.! 









SINCE the beginning of the war I have neither taught history 
nor been able to keep in touch with what is being done in schools 
either French or English. Therefore, though changes may 
already have taken place in the teaching of history, I am not in 
a position to draw conclusions from them. I can only place before 
you my own speculations, apologising at the outset if they are 
largely generalities. 
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Before the war, sometimes, there were days when, feeling 
discouraged or sceptical, I put to myself the searching question : 
“What is the good of studying or teaching history? ’’—Then, 
perhaps, the bitter saying of our poet- Malherbe would occur to 
me: “A poet is no more use to the State than a good bowler.” 
Should we not devote our attention to our own times, and to such 
practical means as can help to build up the future? Such a ques- 
tion admits, of course, of more than one answer, the weightiest 
being, no doubt, Auguste Comte’s grave sentence: “ Mankind is 
made of more dead than living men.’’ But, after the war, the 
question can no longer disturb us. We have learnt but too well 
the use of history. Even now, I am told by those who have taught 
history since the war, that their students and younger pupils are 
taking a much keener interest than before in historical studies. 

What Germany did and is doing can have been no surprise to 
those who knew something of the history of Prussia and of the 
German Empire. How many mistakes, and possibly disasters, 
might we not have avoided if our statesmen and our public had 
known more of the intricate history of the Balkan States and 
races? I do not maintain that history is a universal remedy. Far 
from it. But, to move in the world without grave accidents, it is 
essential to understand as far as possible how this world is made, 
to be aware of the obstacles, and of solid bodies moving in an 
opposite direction. I am struck by the uncertain knowledge of 


























1 A Paper read at the Annual Meeting on 12th January, 1918. 
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history leading statesmen have generally shown. And this cannot 
but cause misinterpretations, false steps, sometimes even serious 
mistakes. 

Moreover, it no longer suffices that a few princes or ministers 
should have a knowledge of history. Not only is each private life 
deeply affected by such general events as we now witness, but, 
according to the true principles of democratic government, each of 
us has, or ought to have, a share in power and responsibility, how- 
ever remote it may be. When Bossuet was entrusted with the 
task of equipping for kingship the son of Louis XIV., he wrote for 
his charge the “ Discours sur |’Histoire Universelle.’’ Every child 
born in a free country is now, after a fashion, Louis XIV.’s son. 
What is to become of the right of peoples to dispose of them- 
selves, of the principle of democratic control, of a League of 
Nations, unless all men know something of the fabric of this 
world, the intricate texture of which lies more and more in their 
hands? 

The first consequence of this war, as far as education is con- 
cerned, is this: the child must be brought up, not only as a 
gentleman, or as a scholar, or an athlete, but as the responsible 
member of a free, self-governing community. One of the highest 
aims of education must be citizenship. And there can be no 
citizenship without knowledge of history. 


II. 


Let us follow this principle to its consequences. In the first 
place, what are the matters that should be taught? The word 
history covers a world of different things. From the point of 
view we adopt, which of these should be chiefly insisted upon? 

In my opinion, what the citizen requires can be clearly defined 
under two heads: first, he should know the world in which he 
lives and has to act; therefore he must be taught contemporary 
and recent history, and all that is needed fully to understand it. 
If the knowledge of some remote parts of history is to be sacrificed 
to attain that end, let it go by the board. Secondly, the 
citizen should be enabled to partake of the higher civilisation of 
his time and country, and he could not do this without some know- 
ledge of the great facts which have concurred to build up that 
very civilisation. Our first care, therefore, should be to provide 
that the young man or woman, after his or her school years, will 
understand the modern world. To this end a close study of the 
last hundred and fifty years appears to us an obvious necessity. 
This is just what is neglected in most schools, French as well as 
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English. In my school days, in France, boys of seventeen, in 
the Philosophy Form, were supposed to study the history of 
France from 1789 to 1871; as a matter of fact, they never went 
very much beyond 1848. Most Frenchmen of forty would stare 
at you if you asked them what they knew of the first thirty years 
of the Third Republic ; as a rule, they know very little, apart from 
what they remember of their own experiences, of conversations 
heard, of newspapers or cartoons glanced at. The constitutional 
history of the Third Republic is, to most of them, a blank. Yet, 
what is more important, especially from a practical point of view? 
Things were already better at the time when I was teaching in 
French lycées. We tried to impart some knowledge of the con- 
ditions in France and Europe up to 1900 or so—not an easy task 
in the time allotted for our lectures. 

There are, undoubtedly, two great difficulties in the way : 
first, the impossibility of procuring scientific works on the history 
of the most recent period; secondly, the difficulty of discussing 
such recent history before young people when their own parents’ 
opinions are involved in the party controversies or religious differ- 
ences of the times. As to the first point, let us content ourselves 
with aiming at less than perfection ; let us try to have a good staff 
of masters who have learnt what real history is by studying more 
remote periods—who understand documentary evidence, and 
will give their pupils, if not eternal truths, at least a clear and 
dispassionate statement of the best ascertained facts. And as to 
the second point, if the master knows what history means, he may 
have, and even show, his opinion, but he will never try to conceal 
or distort any facts; an invariable principle being, that he must 
do his best never to allow a lesson of history to be transformed into 
a political debate. I am convinved that this can be done—I know 
it is being done in the higher forms of French schools. 

Our second requirement is that the future citizen be acquainted 
with the history of civilisation. This must include everything 
that enables us tg understand the making of our modern world : 
Greek culture and Roman imperialism, the history of the 
Medieval Church, the Reformation and the Renaissance, the 
growth and constitutions of modern States, the discovery and 
colonisation of new continents, the great political and economic 
revolutions. But children might, without any objection, spend 
less time on Alfred the Great, or even Charlemagne, not to men- 
tion a great many other worthies, however entitled they may be 
to the careful studies of specialists, just as the Egyptian dynasties 
or the religious evolution of ancient India. All matters belonging 
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to the more remote parts of history should be dealt with in the 
same spirit as, and in connection with, the study of literature. 
Reciprocally, it would be advisable to permeate the study of 
literature with history, the object always being that the student 
should understand and appreciate to the utmost the world in which 
he lives. 
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We have said that historical education, if its aim is the making 
of the citizen, must be permeated with a spirit of citizenship. What 
does this mean? Should historical facts become mere texts for the 
teaching of patriotism, should they be used as illustrations to a sort 
of continuous preaching of the patriotic faith? I do not think 
that this would be the best way of obtaining the desired result ; in 
France, at least, it certainly would not. In German secondary | 
schools history became the slave of Jingoism, teaching the super- 
























natural mission of the German people and of the Prussian State. 
We must have no such system, not because it is too patriotic, but 
because it is unworthy and, according to our views, really anti- 
patriotic. Shall we, on the other hand, insist on a decided moral 
tendency, making history “la morale en action ’’—a collection of 
heroic deeds and great achievements doing honour to our country 
and to the human race? In my opinion, our first duty is to put 
our pupils and students, especially after the first few school years, 
before the facts. They are not always satisfactory : whatever 
faith we may have in the future of mankind, it is not true that the 
right cause has always conquered, that innocence, virtue, and 
genius have always been vindicated, that fools and knaves who had 
the upper hand have always been defeated and punished. It is 
not even true that we can be proud indiscriminately of all that 
has happened in our own country, much as we may love and 
admire it. A gonventional presentation of unreal morality in 
history can only be false, hypocritical, and loathsome. 

The children should be taught to believe in truth, to face the 
facts of history such as an honest, unbiassed historian can make 
them out. In that way they will know the history of their , 
country as we know the life of those we love best : with their ups 
and downs, their faults and their praiseworthy deeds. Nothing 
can, better than truth, help them to grasp the real greatness, the 
inner meaning of the tradition which it becomes their duty to 
continue, or which they may want to reform, when they shape, 
in their turn, the history of the future. At the same time, it is 
indispensable that the teaching of history should not be too 
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narrowly national in its scope. It is indispensable to know what 
surrounds the comparatively small world of our own institutions 
and traditions. Here, for instance, it is necessary to know some- 
thing, not only of the British Empire at large, but also of the 
surrounding nations. Students should try to understand their 
characteristic features, to see them, as it were, in full size and 
with their distinctive colours. Much more foreign history should 
be taught than is now the case. We should be helped by text- 
books partly borrowed, partly adapted, from those used in the 
several countries. In France, my generation knew much more 
foreign history than did our fathers, and we have taught much 
more than we ourselves learnt at school. That teaching should 
be linked with a firm knowledge of geography, which is also very 
important in the formation of the modern citizen. This war, this 
world war, must convince us of the fact that no nation can live 
apart from the rest, or ignore the interdependence which has been 
so strikingly illustrated by the great military, political, and eco- 
nomic events of the present time. 


IV. 


What are the lessons of this war as to the subjects in the whole 
of history upon which special stress should be laid? Before the 
war, a certain school of pedagogues held that the best way of 
promoting peace was to suppress the history of wars. For instance, 
in France, they decided, in 1902, upon a historical programme in 
which the reigns of Louis XIV. and Napoleon were only reached 
at the end of the school year, when, if a little time had been lost 
on other subjects, they would have to be more or less curtailed. 
In my opinion, this was a very short-sighted policy, that worked 
even against its own purpose. I agree that it would be meaningless 
and absurd to devote much time to the description of battles, dis- 
cussing whether the 3lst regiment or the 43rd came first round 
such and such a wood at 3.45 p.m. : this is of no interest whatever 
except in a Staff college—and even there it may be doubted if it is. 
But to ignore the wars of the past does not dispose of the fact that 
there have been wars, or, as has unfortunately been shown since 
1902, that there can be others. Let us not imitate the ostrich, 
hiding his head behind a stone, but let us look danger straight in 
the face. We will avoid any conventional idealisation of war, 
showing it as it is—a hideous thing indeed, justified only when 
we must wage it in defence of what we value most in this world. 
Much the same thing might be said of diplomatic history, which 
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had been similarly curtailed. Though we may disagree with the 
methods and principles of past diplomatists, we must be acquainted 
with them if we wish to avoid dangers that may still arise out of 
them. War and treaties are not the whole of history, but they 
cannot be ignored. 

Then an important part of our teaching is the history 
of political institutions and their working. That branch was 
never neglected in this country, as will be witnessed by many 
fine books; but it should assert itself more in_ the 
schools. Economics and social history have rightly acquired more 
and more importance with the progress of social democracy. But 
it should not make us forget intellectual and religious history— 
the study of the great movements that lead the nations and man- 
kind to their higher ends. We must show how many-sided is 
the life of modern societies; indeed, the war has made us more 
aware of their wonderful complexity. As for the angle from which 
facts should be viewed, I do not believe in any theory based upon 
the assumption of one leading cause. Marx’s “ Historical Mate- 
rialism ’’ seems to me a mistake; man is not led solely by his 
interest, which, as a rule, he does not know properly, but by 
passions, the highest as well as the basest of his nature. 

The key to the whole question lies in choosing the subjects so 
that our teaching of history may help in building up democracy. 
This war opens a new and unbounded era of democratic develop- 
ments. Let us help young men to understand the forces behind 
rising democracy and to be ready to take their part in its growth 
and direction. 

V. 

There is one last point of which I should like to sav a word. 
After the war will there be room for disinterested 
studies, and how far should they influence a_ teaching 
that acknowledges such practical objects as we have 
defined? In fact, the problems of the secondary teaching of 
history and of the higher, disinterested university teaching are 
intimately connected. 1 lay down the principle that we must 
have in schools a strong teaching of history with a political, or 
rather a patriotic and democratic end in view. This cannot be, 


unless you train your future teachers in the methods of pure 
scientific research. There only they will learn the methods of 
history itself, made up of patience, of critical sense, of 
the desire to reach the truth, and nothing but the 
truth. There only they will acquire the habit of connecting 
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the facts together and explaining them in the light of 
each other. On the other hand, there can and will be no satis- 
factory teaching of history in the universities, however competent 
the professors may be, until you bring there students who have 
already been prepared by a strong historical instruction in the 
schools. Otherwise the university will mostly have to teach what 
should have been taught before as a basis. Both improvements 
should be undertaken at the same time and, if they can be 
achieved, we shall owe to the war, in this respect, an important 
step forward. 

As for practical means, I can only hint at them in such a brief 
sketch as this. There is a new French system which seems to me 
to have much to recommend it ; the whole historical programme is 
gone through twice in the course of studies : in the lower forms, a 
comparatively concrete aspect is preserved, with the help of pic- 
turesque anecdotes, personal details, etc.; in the higher forms, a 
more philosophical and scientific view is sought. The pupils hear 
first of men, then of such things as economic development and 
the history of ideas. We need not be arrested by the objection 
that we shall lack time for that twofold review of history; the 
time will suffice for all that is essential, and it rests with us to 
have the courage to suppress that which is not truly important, 
so as to bring into better relief all the capital facts and principles. 


All those who fight in this war are fighting in order that war 
may not break out again. In the framing of a new world, which 
may be threatened by new dangers, the greatest importance will 
attach to whatever conduces to the formation and enlightenment 
of public opinion in our great democracies. 


PauL MANTOUX. 


TII.—Discussion aT THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


Miss Noakes, history mistress at St. Paul’s Girls’ School, said 
that perhaps she owed her audience an apology, inasmuch as she 
had formulated no theory as to how the teaching of history might 
have, or should have, been affected by the war, nor had she even 
made up her mind as to what must be the effect of the war upon 
the future teaching of the subject, though she was convinced that 
the effect must be very considerable; much that had been taught 
as essential would have to be “scrapped,’’ and much that was now 
very imperfectly taught, such as imperial and American history, to 
say nothing of a more intelligent and sympathetic interpretation of 
European history, would have to be included; but she was confining 
herself to a bare statement of the way in which from practical experi- 
ence she had found her own teaching in a large secondary girls’ 
school had been affected. 


o 2 
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The teacher of history has had a much easier and yet an infinitely 
more difficult task before her during these last three years—easier 
in the letter, more difficult in the spirit. 

It has been easier, inasmuch as the subject was now absolutely 
living. History to-day interests not only the majority of the school, 
but also those girls who are naturally more drawn to other school 
subjects; that is to say that every member of the community has 
come to see that history is no longer a “form subject ’’—a mere story 
of the past—but the living interpreter of the present. For the first 
time, even the younger girls appreciate the working of cause and 
effect, they see the close interaction of the parts upon the whole, 
and realise the continuity'of the present with the past in their efforts 
to find an answer to the question, ‘When did the war begin? ”’ 

Their lively interest in following the course of the war in many 
countries and continents and in watching the careers of friends from 
overseas on various fronts has led them to desire knowledge as never 
before, not only of the smaller nationalities of Europe, but in a more 
intelligent way of the growth and political condition of the Overseas 
Dominions. Nothing evokes greater interest than a discussion as 
to how the ties that bind the Empire may be strengthened in the 
future. 

The practical teacher has found, too, that various technicalities 
that previously had to be explained at some length are now readily 
grasped. For instance, there is no need to explain the reasonable- 
ness and necessity of an Alien or Traitorous Correspondence Act 
to young persons living under the Defence of the Realm Act, nor 
to elaborate the difference between a “paper’’ and “effective ’’ 
blockade. Never before, too, has the supreme importance and silent 
power of the Navy been brought home as now. The perennial dis- 
appointment at the paucity of naval engagements has been removed. 

But the difficulty of teaching history to young people is peculiarly 
great at the present moment, through the efforts of the teacher to 
foster, animate, and intensify the true spirit of patriotism, so mag- 
nificently displayed, while at the same time exorcising that false, 
unreflecting patriotism that can only think in terms of territorial 
expansion, and that is being fed by ignorant and boastful talk at the 
present time in some quarters; and this difficulty is linked up with 
the thought of internationalism. 

How is the teacher to approach this subject? It has been said 
that internationalism can only be taught through action: that an 
exchange of letters, of teachers, of pupils with an occasional school 
journey are the only effectual means by which the young of one 
country can enter into the spirit of another, and so engender mutual 
goodwill and understanding. These means of securing the end being 
not longer available, nothing can be done. But these are the very 
moments in which something must be done. The teaching of Euro- 
pean history—even a whole year’s course on the latest period—is 
not the panacea. It is almost pathetic to see what hopes are based 
— the inclusion of a late period of European history in the history 
SYlADUB. 

How is the teacher to share the abhorrence of her pupils at the 
present “‘frightfulness’’ and yet so prepare their minds for the 
future as to enable them to look forward to that new world when 
the men of one nation will look upon “the things of others ’’ with 
sympathetic insight? The teacher, whatever may be her own 
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feelings upon the present, must have her eyes set upon the future. 
But the matter is one of supreme difficulty. One thing at least is 
certain: that, above all things and at all costs, the whole truth (as 
we see it) must be taught; the faults and failures of our own past 
must be frankly brought to light, and both sides be fairly stated in 
all matters of international disagreement. It is only by showing 
that mistakes have been made in the past that hopes can be enter- 
tained of sounder decisions in the future; it is only by teaching the 
truth (as far as we know it) that the ignorance, whence spring 
passions and prejudices, can be dispersed. 


Mr. 8. M. Toynr, headmaster of St. Peter’s School, York, said 
that the effects of the war on history teaching had been so varied 
and many-sided that in order to clarify his own thoughts and render 
them more intelligible to the audience he made the obvious though 
somewhat rough-and-ready division into (i) the effect on the teacher, 
and (ii) the effect on the taught. 

In the case of the former the task was complicated by the fact 
that the war broke out when the great movement to improve history 
teaching and methods was gathering weight, and we must be 
extremely careful not to give the war more than its due. The way 
to reform was being paved by a violent stream of criticism of every- 
thing “that was.’’ The history teacher, who had reason to consider 
himself an expert, condemned the form master who taught history 
because he was obliged to do so; he condemned his headmaster, 
who allowed him two meagre periods a week; condemned the exam- 
ination papers, which were overloaded with facts; condemned the 
Board of Education inspectors, who thought that source books were 
the only road to salvation. Things have changed, and the only 
people at whom they could rail were the gentlemen who insisted on 
writing to the Press and censured history teaching on the assumption 
that it was the same now as it was when education made them what 
they are. 

He was, however, sufficiently optimistic to believe that history 
was being viewed in its right perspective, though he regretted that 
the Sandhurst papers, which now have attained such an improved 
standard in style and scope, should in future carry 300 fewer marks. 
Most of the faults enumerated above have been or are being 
remedied. The victims of the source book fever have passed through 
the more acute stages, and (he spoke feelingly as a convalescent) 
most realised that they were personally better for the attack, but 
that it was more advantageous to take it in small doses, on the 
analogy of smallpox and vaccination. Next, the difference in exam- 
imation papers now and ten years ago was immeasurable; but this 
improvement could not be put to the credit of the war. 

But the favoured place now held by history in the majority of 
schools must be largely placed on its credit side. Everybody— 
headmaster and history teacher alike—must have realised the enor- 
mous responsibility which had been laid on their shoulders. Ever 
before their eyes must be the example of the diabolical success of a 
perverted form of education in Germany. All the history was there 
taught with one end, regardless of truth. Facts suppressed, facts 
misinterpreted, had had much to do with the war aims and methods 
of the Central Powers. 

In England our unpreparedness must be attributed largely to the 
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historical ignorance of the majority of our population and—to speak 
with all sincerity and solemnity—the ignorance of the teaching pro- 
fession of the psychology of nations. That war with Germany was 
bound to come in 1914, or soon afterwards, was probably patent to 
each serious student of the development of European nations. Yet, 
owing to the comparatively insignificant position of history, the voice 
of the history teacher was like that of an owl in the desert. The 
public would not have listened—they were being taught that science 
and conversational French were more profitable than the more diffi- 
cult study of mankind ; but now the history student was being heeded 
by the older and the younger generation alike, and it was the war 
that had roused the history teacher to a sense of his power and 
responsibility. 

Has the knowledge of this responsibility altered the attitude of 
the teacher towards his work? It is extremely difficult to speak 
with any certainty on this point. Frankly, he would have been 
somewhat diffident in declaring that it was possible to teach certain 
epochs without a distinct bias. Since the outbreak of the Sinn Fein 
movement he had realised more fully and more truly the extreme 
difficulties of the English. The later developments and the open 
hostility to English reforms and even to reforms which owed their 
inception to England must have led history teachers to appreciate 
in a truer light the opposition with which any of the earlier reformers 
were met. At the same time, it must make us all feel how great was 
the tragedy, when the Union was accomplished in name only, and 
how great was the opportunity to give so little more to make the 
Union real and permanent. 

We learned also how careful we should be in selecting our text- 
book. In a very recent publication in America! it is asserted, after 
a close study of the ninety-three text-books in use in their public 
schools, that not ten gave a true account of the divided feelings of 
England on the great question of the American War of Independence. 
The author attributed the prejudice, with which England was for so 
long regarded in America, mainly to this fact. He gathered that 
this defect was being eradicated. 

Could history teachers fail to inspire their classes with the sense 
of the power of history? Could they fail to inspire them with the 
sense of obligation to sift out real truth? He could not help feeling 
that they must themselves have gained something of that almost 
spiritual force which lay behind the work of any great teacher. 

Equipped with all these advantages, the teacher who was also a 
citizen and member of a great Empire was bound to be planting in 
the hearts of his pupils the seeds of patriotism and imperialism. 
Before the war, teachers were inclined to treat British history merely 
as a school subject. It was more than that. It should lay the 
foundation of the outlook upon national life, and, if rightly laid, it 
was no idle dream to see a new generation with far nobler and higher 
aims than the present. If, when wrongly taught, as in Germany, 
it could have had such an admittedly evil effect, they could rest 
assured that there was a glorious heritage in store for their children 
if it could be rightly taught. They had gained in their sense of 
proportion, They had begun to see the facts that had really influ- 
enced the moulding of the nation’s history, the national character, 
and the national greatness. They had begun to realise that certain 


* By Carl Altschul; a review of it appears in our next Number. 
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victories were due to certain factors; that they were not always due 
to the indisputable fact that one Englishman was more than a match 
for seven foreigners. They had found it easier to show the import- 
ance of preparation, the value of resources, and—greatest of all— 
the meaning of time. In naval history—a much-neglected side of 
history—this has been peculiarly noticeable. The boy used dimly 
to picture Nelson having a smashing victory every year; he can now 
understand the many duties of the Navy and the weary months— 
nay, years—of waiting before the end. He trusted that that sense 
of proportion had come to stay, and he looked forward to the time 
when the Wars of the Roses might be written somewhat after the 
following style: “These were their causes and these their results. 
If anyone wishes to read about them, see Appendix B with map.”’ 

Now the effect of the war on the boy’s history was a most interest- 
ing study—his historical insight had gained imagination, width, and 
depth. But the strange thing was that these three characteristics 
had not displayed themselves so much in the love of military history 
(after the Christmas of 1914) as in the other only too-neglected aspects 
of history. His imagination had been fired by such events as the 
capture of Baghdad (for who could avoid a lecture or two on its 
history ?), and the war with the Turks has made the eternal Eastern 
question alive and vital. Who had not blown the dust off his 
Gibbon, and had not all the elder pupils begun to realise that the 
Turks had played an important though discreditable part in the 
history of Europe and the world? While their imagination had thus 
been fired, their interests had widened, and English history had 
become international. 

So much for the imagination and the width; but how about the 
depth? This was the most curious effect of all, because it was the 
most unexpected. Boys had become vastly interested in the social, 
agricultural, economic, and even educational history of England. 
Specialists had been keen on these aspects before, and small boys 
keen on the English village, but never before had matters agricultural 
and social—must less educational—excited so much _ intelligent 
interest. Probably this greater depth was partly due to the ease with 
which the past could be linked with the present, and the urgent 
problems of the present could be made to apply to the boys them- 
selves. They saw and felt history, and many, unconsciously perhaps, 
not only were infected with the idea that they had responsibilities as 
citizens, but were themselves actually making history. It was impos- 
sible for them to see their brothers fighting abroad—themselves train- 
ing to follow in their footsteps and themselves gardening, harvesting, 
and helping in all manner of ways—without their sense of history 
being stimulated. 

Two other aspects must be briefly noticed—interest in constitu- 
tional and colonial history had waned. In the former it had disap- 
peared altogether—even John Wilkes, whose audacious humour was 
always a ready help on a hot summer’s day, failed to whet the appe- 
tite. The boy’s idea of the colonies lived in the present and the future, 
and it was only when in a very self-satisfied mood that he felt that 
a successful lesson could be given on the part of the colonies—lurid 
and romantic as it was. The reason for this was, he imagined, that 
imperialism was a very new-born babe, and that the growth of our 
Empire (excepting perhaps India) was not due to any definite policy, 
Possibly enough stress had not been laid on the past. 
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This was the one possibly dangerous effect of the war on history 
teaching. They might forget the past in the present. With that 
danger-signal, however, they might sum up the chief results of the 
war on the teaching of history as wholly good: a public awakened 
to its importance; a teaching profession awakened to its possibilities 
and its responsibilities; and pupils awakened to its living interests 
and to the lessons to be drawn from the past for the present and 
the future. 


Mr. T. W. Putuurrs, of the Board of Education, referred to 
Mr. Headlam’s letter and pointed out how important it was for 
teachers to realise their responsibility for determining what changes 
were desirable in the treatment of history as a school subject. 
Everyone felt that the experience of the past three years had had 
the effect of putting a new value on every section of historical 
teaching. Much that had formerly been considered of moment was 
now felt to be of but secondary value; much that had hardly found 
@ place in the scheme was now recognised as of paramount import- 
ance. Not the least important question was whether a place should 
be found for the nineteenth century in the school course. In the 
past the course seldom went beyond 1815, and the writers of school 
text-books had followed suit, devoting a quite inadequate proportion 
of space to the rest of the century. The time devoted to history 
in schools was already packed to the full, and it would be impossible 
to add a treatment of the nineteenth century without making radical 
changes in the rest of the course. What was practicable, what 
should be omitted, what reduced, and what retained only teachers 
could say, and it was to be hoped that they would face with courage 
their responsibility for giving guidance on such points. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE insistent counsels of war-economy have determined the 
Association to abstain from issuing a separate report of its Annual 
Meeting. Subscribers to History will not, however, suffer there- 
by, and the papers and proceedings are duly published and recorded 
in this number. We only regret that no verbatim report enables 
us to reproduce the vivid and interesting account of the Russia of 
1917, with which Professor Pares delighted his audience in 
answer to questions addressed to him after he had read Sir Paul 
Vinogradoff’s paper. 

* . 7 * * 

With regard to its private business, the Association was fortu- 
nate in being able to re-elect its first President, Professor Firth, 
for a further term of office. The resignation of Dr. Morris, who 
had been its Treasurer since the birth of the Association, was 
accepted with grateful regret; Dr. Morris was elected a Vice- 
President, and Miss Baylay was appointed Treasurer in his stead. 
The following were also elected members of the Council :—Mr. 
Geoffrey Callender, of the Royal Naval College, Osborne; Miss 
Cam, history tutor at the Royal Holloway College ; Miss E. Jeffries 
Davis ; Miss C. B. Firth, director of studies in history at Newnham 
College ; Miss J. Noakes, of St. Paul’s Girls’ School; and Mr. 
F. C. Snowball, headmaster of Hele School, Exeter. 


* * * * * 


Some members of the Association have felt and expressed a 
natural reluctance to avail themselves of the opportunity, announced 
in our last number, of compounding their subscriptions to History 
on the ground that War Bonds had a prior claim on their savings. 
The Council has removed the ground of this objection by under- 
taking to invest in War Bonds all life-subscriptions paid this year ; 
and members have thus the opportunity of serving at once the 
cause of their country and that of history by becoming life- 
subscribers to this journal. 

* * * - * 


In this connection we would once more remind members of the 
Association that, with a view to making the subscriptions to 
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History and to the Association concurrent, this number of H1s- 
ToRY is included in their subscriptions for 1917-18, and that sub- 
scriptions to History for 1918-19 will be due with their subserip- 
tions to the Association on or before July 1 next. Copies of the 
July number will only be sent to those who have so paid their two 
subscriptions. Members who have not done so may have to wait 
until October for their July numbers, inasmuch as it is impossible 
to guarantee attention to communications during the summer 
holidays. 
* 7 * * * 

The following letter from Lord Bryce will be of interest to all 
our readers, and we hope it is not too late for the Civil Service 
Commission to heed the weighty support Lord Bryce gives to the 
action of the Historical Association. 


House oF Lorpbs. 


Jan. 10, 1918. 
My Dear Mrs. GREEN, 

I HAVE just read the protest which the Historical Associa- 
tion has addressed to the Civil Service authorities regarding the 
omission of European medieval history from the list of prescribed 
subjects, and wish to express hearty concurrence with the views it 
contains, and the thanks which all students of history will, I 
think, be ready to render to you and the Committee for the action 
you have taken. I trust it may prove successful. I address you as 
President, and am glad the matter is in your hands. 

Believe me, 
Very sincerely yours, 
BRYCE. 


* * * * . 


The following report, drafted by a joint-committee representing 
the Historical Association, the Headmistresses’ Association, and 
the Colleges for Women, has been adopted by the Council :— 


This committee, consisting of representatives of the Historical 
Association, the Headmistresses’ Association, and the Women’s 
Colleges which give scholarships in History, recognises that the 
diversity of syllabuses in College Scholarship Examinations in History, 
by making it impossible for a girl to work for two examinations at the 
same time without overcrowding, and for girls competing for different 
scholarships to work together, is a hindrance both to the schools and to the 
candidates. To remedy these grave disadvantages it is desirable that there 
should be greater uniformity in syllabuses and greater elasticity in the 
periods set. We therefore recommend that the various colleges should be 
asked to bring their syllabuses into line as far as is compatible with the 
requirements of the different universities, and to leave as much elasticity 
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as possible, by avoiding short periods and setting a wide period, in which the 
whole can be treated in outline, or a portion in greater detail. 

By a wide period we intend the whole of medieval or of modern history, 
the selection of the portion to be studied (if it be not desired to cover the 
whole in outline) being left to the school, within limits fixed by the colleges. 
This would necessitate setting a large number of questions (20-25) of which 
the candidate should not be expected to answer more than four or five, 
selected from any part of the paper. The questions should give scope for 
both the methods of study indicated above. 

We are agreed on the importance of a general paper and of a translation 
paper, including Latin and at least one modern language. 

We are also agreed that some questions on social and economic history 
should be included in the paper on English History. 

In general we consider that the most useful scholarship examination in 
history would be on the following lines :— 

1. The history of England and of the British Empire. 

2. A period of European History (e.g. Medieval European History to 
1494 or Modern European History from 1494 to the present time 
treated as indicated above.) 

3. A general paper. 

4. An English essay. 

5. A translation paper. 

In the light of our unanimous agreement as to the type of examination 
most suitable for the purpose, we do not consider it desirable that college 
scholarships in history should be awarded on any external examination which 
does not conform to this model. 

* * * * * 


As an interesting addendum to this report we may quote the 
following passage from The Times Educational Supplement for 
March 7 :— 

The executive council of the Headmistresses’ Association, encouraged by 
a report of the work accomplished by the History Periods Committee of the 
Historical Association in securing co-operation amongst authorities in efforts 
towards a simplification of the number and length of periods to be studied 


for scholarship examinations, is contemplating a like action with regard to 
other subjects. 


* * 7. * os 


The Committee desired also, as a corollary to the Report, to 
point out to the Council of the Historical Association that the 
scholarship examinations of the women’s colleges form only a part 
of the difficulties of the schools, and that the question of. the 
smallness and diversity of periods set by various local examination 
boards and syndicates is even more pressing. The Committee 
suggested that the Historical Association might be able to inaugu- 
rate a reform in this direction by somewhat similar means, and 
to urge that some action should be taken. 


* * * * * 


Few educational matters are of greater interest to teachers of 
history in secondary schools at the present time than the position 
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their subject is to hold in the new “ Advanced Courses of Study.’’ 
The Board of Education has laid down general lines—classical, 
modern, and scientific—upon which subjects are to be grouped ; 
but within those lines there is a certain degree of latitude, and 
schools are week by week submitting to the Board, and obtaining 
its approval of, various combinations. It was suggested at the 
Council meeting on March 23 that History might become a valu- 
able means for exchanging experience and ideas upon the question. 
How far has the Board sanctioned schemes with history as a 
principal subject? What other subjects or languages are best 
grouped with it? Will it gain by being introduced not only into 
the modern, but also into the classical and even scientific groups, 
or will it lose by being generally regarded as a subject subsidiary 
to many others but superior to none, and thus, so to speak, be 
“damned with faint praise’’ and relegated to a universal third 
place? What would history teachers say to an “advanced course ”’ 
consisting of geography, physics, and history, with geography as 
principal subject, physics an expansive second, and history a 
shrinking third ; or does not histcry gain by any recognition, how- 
ever grudging, in such a group? Above all, what is to be our 
attitude in face of the fact that these advanced courses in schools 
do not correspond in many cases with the university courses to 
which they should be the normal approach? What, for instance, 
is to happen to the student who takes an advanced modern course 
at school and then finds his or her way to a university degree 
in the Faculty of Arts barred by compulsory Latin or Greek, or 
both? If Latin is indispensable to an honours degree in history, 
must not teachers reckon with that fact in arranging their modern 
courses in schools? There are other problems to be considered, 
but we have probably asked enough questions to embarrass our 
correspondence columns in the future. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIR, 

On p. 247 of the January number, Dr. W. W. Seton finds fault 
with Mr. A. G. Little for using the phrase, “worship of the Virgin,” 
and implies that this is a Protestant blunder. But the phrase is 
quite correct from the most orthodox Catholic point of view, as Dr. 
Seton may assure himself by referring (e.g.) to the “Catholic Dic- 
tionary,’’ s.v. Cultus. 

G. G. CouLton. 


Sir, 

The list of books which might be read with advantage by students 
during the long vacation preceding their University course for History 
Honours, given by Miss Firth and Miss Power at the end of their 
interesting letter in your January number (p. 235), was probably an 
afterthought, not meant to be taken seriously; may I indicate what, 
in my opinion, are the general principles on which advice as to such 
reading should be based, illustrating them by examples of books I 
should personally recommend ? 

Honours courses vary greatly, but all may be assumed to include 
at least two of the three sections—ancient, medieval, and modern 
history. It is obvious that an outline knowledge not only of the 
two to be studied but of all three is most desirable as an intro- 
duction. Where I differ from the Cambridge tutors is in holding 
that that outline need not be, and should not be, “bare ’’—it should 
resemble rather an artist’s sketch, the more interesting for the 
elimination of non-essentials, than a skeleton; and that it is best 
completed at this stage by filling up the parts omitted at school by 
the reading straight through, as one reads a novel, of a series of 
real books: not the “relevant parts’’ of text-books—biblia abiblia 
—or books “for young readers ’’—at nineteen nothing is so repellent 
as condescension! For example, Prof. Myres’ Dawn of History}; 
Mr. Hogarth’s Ancient East} or Mr. Bevan’s Land of the Two 
Rivers; Professor Bury’s History of Greece (if only in the “begin- 
ners’’’ version); Dr. Warde Fowler’s Rome!; and, for the facts of 
medieval and modern history, either parts ii. and iii. of Professor 
Grant's History of Europe or the three volumes of Prof. 
Sanford Terry’s Short History of Europe; for their political atmo- 
sphere, Mr. H. W. C. Davis’s Medieval Europe! and Prof. Pollard’s 
Factors in Modern History. 

Several such books will doubtless have been read during the 
school course; thus the completion of the preliminary sketch should 


’ Home Univ. Library. 
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not take long, and would leave, I hope, plenty of leisure to be spent 
on better things. For the long vacation in question should be 
essentially a time of freedom, of absolute enjoyment of the chosen 
subject of study, untrammelled by the requirements of examina- 
tions: one prison-house has been left behind, the shades of another 
have not yet begun to close. If I were asked what I should best 
like to hear that my ideal student had been doing during that vaca- 
tion, I should say, “sitting in a punt, or under an apple-tree 
(summer apples!) reading through Gibbon’s Decline and Fall and 
Lord Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire.’’ And every student should 
use the opportunity for becoming acquainted with the works of some 
of the great historians, with a part of the drama of human destiny, 
the varied experience of mankind, as seen through their eyes. The 
necessarily laborious studies of the next two years will be faced 
with far more zest if their use and meaning has been thus suggested 
beforehand. And a measure of such insight need not take long 
to win. Much can be gained by reading certain essays and 
addresses; some of Lord Acton’s Lectures (especially the inaugural) ; 
Stubbs’ Lectures on Medieval and Modern History; the less tech- 
nical of Maitland’s Collected Papers; and, perhaps most suggestive 
of all, the few pages of Lord Morley’s Notes on Politics and History. 
E. Jerrries Davis. 


SIR, 

With regard to Mr. L. Cecil Smith’s second question (History, 
II., 237), I do not know if it is any interest to him to know that 
several lists exist of the Durham knights who fought at Lewes in 
1264. One record, giving the names of eighty-three knights and 
their homes in the bishopric, has been printed by the Hist. MSS. 
Commission (Report on Various Collections, Vol. I1., pp. 86-8). 
Two other lists are in Hutchinson’s History of Durham (Vol. I1., 
p. 267), and another in the Surtees Society’s Bishop Hatfield’s 
Survey. All of them differ in many points, although two of them 
are said to be copies, one made in the eighteenth century (MSS. 
Var.), of the same “antient record found in Lord Conyer’s studie.’’ 

Cepric H. C. GErrines. 


[There is probably no “record,’’ in the strict sense, giving the 
names of the barons and knights who fought at Lewes in 1264, but 
lists may be found in several chronicles of the period, detailed refer- 
ences to which are easily accessible in such well-known works as 
Stubbs’ Constitutional History, Sir J. H. Ramsay’s Dawn of the 
Constitution, and M. Ch. Bémont’s Simon de Montfort. Three of 
these, two printed in the Rolls series (Rishanger, Chronica, pp. 26-8, 
and Annales Monastici, III., 232), and the third by M. Bémont 
(op. cit., pp. 873 seqq.) together furnish a considerable number 
of names; on the question as to how far they can be trusted, see 
M. Bémont’s Introduction, pp. ix-xv. There are also many refer- 
ences to individuals who fought at Lewes in the Calendar of Patent 
Rolls, Henry IL1., vols. v. and vi (see indexes, s.v. ‘Lewes, battle 
of’’). With regard to Mr. Smith’s first question, we have 
received from Mr. J. C. Ethell, of Hele’s School, Exeter, an answer 
carefully compiled from Stubbs, Hallam, Medley, and other books; 
but these authorities are so unsatisfactory on the point, and the 
whole question has been so completely misconceived, that an attempt 
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is made to elucidate it in one of our current “ Historical Revisions.’’ 
The answer to Mr. Smith’s third question may be found in the 
articles on Florida and Louisiana in the 11th edition of the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.’’ The answer to the fourth may be gathered 
from the article on ‘“ Holland ’’ in the same encyclopedia, from Sir 
A. W. Ward’s article on William ITI. in the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’’ or from chap. vii. in vol. v. of the “Cambridge Modern 
History.’’ We cannot undertake to reprint information from such 
accessible and familiar sources.—Ep. 


Sir, 
It does not require the experience of many thousand examina- 
tion scripts to realise the exaggerated views which are held about 
the power wielded by Oliver Cromwell, for the “man in the street ”’ 
attributes to him the breakage of everything that has been ruined 
in England by Thomas Cromwell, by the Reformers of Edward VI.’s 
time, by Cavaliers, Roundheads, Monmouth’s men, and even by 
old Father Time himself. 

But it is with regard to the Navigation Act of 1651 that I wish 
to write. This is usually attributed—and not only by examinees 
—to Cromwell himself—‘ Cromwell’s Navigation Act,’’ they call it. 

Now Cromwell was fully employed in military duties as the 
General of the Commonwealth from March 30th, 1649, when he 
accepted the command of the Army for Ireland, until September 3rd, 
1651, when he won his last victory in the field at Worcester, and he 
did not take his seat in the Council (the Third) until September 13th. 
By that time the policy which was embodied in the Navigation Act 
had been elaborated by the Council, doubtless under the influence 
of the Navy group, and the Bill was introduced into Parliament on 
August 5th, though it was not pushed through the House until the 
position of the Government had been rendered more stable by the 
victory at Worcester. Then it was passed into law on October 9th, 
1651. So this first attempt to legislate for all the colonies at once, 
and to make England the centre of a World Empire, cannot be 
attributed to Cromwell. This does not, of course, imply that he 
was slow to bring the difficulties which followed to a satisfactory 
conclusion, nor that he was without influence in the subsequent 
Councils. After his return to civil life his influence was obviously 
very great. In September he was invited to choose a residence 
near Westminster so as to be able to give the members of the 
Council the benefit of his advice, and he was returned at the head 
of the poll in the election of the new (4th) Council in November. 
But students generally forget that Cromwell did not become Pro- 
tector until December, 1653, and that the Instrument of Govern- 
ment gave him only a limited authority, for he was liable to be 
checked by the Council if he could not persuade them to fall in 
with his proposals. 

In short, Oliver was a great man, but he was not a dictator. 

Water J. Harte. 


[We have received other correspondence impugning school-book 
views of Oliver Cromwell; but it is suggested that, before seeking 
public expression of their opinions on such points, correspondents 
should at least make themselves acquainted with the works of 
8S. RK. Gardiner and Prof. Firth.—Eb.] 
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Sir, 

Is it possible to find a reliable estimate as to what proportion of 
the people of England favoured Puritan views in the time of 
Charles I.? 

Green (Everyman's edition, p. 477) asserts that nine-tenths of 
the English people were Puritan in sympathy. This seems pre- 
posterous. Not one-tenth of the clergy signed the Millenary Peti- 
tion, and in the Long Parliament itself, drawn from the very classes 
which formed the strongest support of Puritanism, the anti-episcopal 
party seems to have been in a bare majority, if that. 

L. RIey. 


[No estimate can be anything more than a matter of opinion. 
There was no census in the seventeenth century; even now there 
is no census of “sympathies,’’ except such as is provided by a 
general election, and it would be difficult to estimate what proportion 
of the people of England are puritan in their sympathies. The value 
of Green’s estimate also depends upon what he meant by “ Puritan.’”’ 
—Eb.] 


BOOKS WANTED AND FOR SALE. 


[The charge for notices inserted under this heading is 3d. per 
book to members of the Association, 6d. to non-members. Notices 
should be sent, with payment enclosed, to the Secretary of the 
Editorial Board. Answers should be addressed to the advertisers, 
and should state the price required or offered. | 


WANTED. 


Gross, 7'he Gild Merchant, 2 a For the Library of the Association. 
Miss Curran, 22 Russell Square, W.C 

Rashdall, 7he Universities of the Middle Ages. The Librarian, University 
College, W.C.1 

Spedding, Life and Letters of Francis Bacon, Dr. A. P. Newton, King’s 
College, W.C.2. 

Report of the Commission on the Ecclesiastical Courts, 1889. 2 vols. Miss 
E. Jeffries Davis, University College, W.C.1. 


FOR SALE. 
A Compleat History of the Rebellion, from its first Rise in 1745, to 


- April, 1746. By Mr. James Ray, of Whitehaven, York : 1749. Binding 
damaged. Miss E. Jeffries Davis, University College, W.C.1. 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS. 


V.—Txe Two Hovusks oF PARLIAMENT AND THEIR SEPARATION. 


THE query, propounded by a correspondent in our last number, 
as to the exact date in the reign of Edward III. at ‘which the 
Commons first sat apart from the Lords, is as incapable of a cate- 
gorical answer as the trite question when he ceased beating his wife 
addressed to a model husband; and the reason is the same. Both 
questions make assumptions which are fundamentally false. The 
case of the two Houses of Parliament, however, involves a good 
deal of explanation, and the evidence upon which this note is based 
would occupy several whole numbers of History. I can give some 
references to it, but for a fuller account I can only ask readers to 
wait for the publication of a volume on Parliament which I com- 
pleted three years ago but have not yet published because of the 
war. Meanwhile I offer the following summary of my conclusions 
on the point under consideration. 

We must first of all get an idea of what Parliament was before 
we can talk of its separation into two Houses. In the thirteenth 
century the word might be applied to any kind of parley; there is 
on the records mention of a parliamentum between Alexander, King 
of Scots, and Richard, Earl of Cornwall, in 12481; and the chroniclers 
use the word as vaguely as they do consilium. In the somewhat 
miscellaneous documents printed in the first volume of the Rotuli 
Parliamentorum, the word has, however, come to mean in the eyes 
of the clerks a solemn session of the King in Council held in each 
of the four legal terms of the year. These sessions of the Council, 
held primarily for the settlement of judicial doubts and for the 
enunciation of legal principles, were expanded by Edward I. for 
financial and political purposes; and to the expanded sessions he 
summoned by special writs such magnates as he chose, and by 
general writs representatives of the lower clergy, lesser barons, 
citizens, and burgesses. Gradually but very slowly the name 
parliamentum came to be restricted to these expanded sessions of 
the Council, though well into the fourteenth century the Council 
can still be said to be in pleno parliamento without the presence of 
any specially summoned magnates or elected representatives at all; 
and a session of the King in Council remains to-day the core and 
essence of every session of Parliament. 

Now these expanded sessions were held in a single chamber, and 
there all the solemn business was transacted, just as to-day the 
Houses meet in a single chamber, mis-called the House of Lords, 
to hear the King’s Speech or to assist when the King enacts a Bill 
presented for his assent. The judges sat on the four woolsacks 
which faced one another and formed a sort of inner ring, or 
rather square. Outside that square, on the right of the 
King, sat on benches the spiritual peers, bishops, abbots, and an 
occasional prior; on the King’s left sat the temporal peers. Oppo- 
site the King stood the elected representatives of the shires, cities, 
and boroughs, and possibly the clerical proctors, though we have no 


? Bain, Cal. of Documents relating to Scotland, i., Nos. 1647, 1651-2, 1658. 
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verbal description or pictorial representation of a parliamentary 
session before the lower clergy had abandoned their places in Parlia- 
ment. To this composite gathering, held in camera magni concilii 
vocata “le Parlement Chambre '’! or in some other chamber in the 
Palace, the King by the mouth of his Chancellor or some other 
member of his Council addressed his demand for money or advice 
and supported it with such details of public affairs as he chose to 
ive. 
: A big and a mixed audience can, however, listen easily enough, 
but it finds it difficult to give a reasoned and intelligible answer ; 
and before satisfactory answers could be given to the King’s Speech, 
the mixed audience had to resolve itself into what we should call 
committees for deliberation. The separation naturally took place 
along the lines of the “estates,’’ and each of these apparently went 
apart—at first possibly only to different corners of Westminster Hall 
—to consider what answer they should give. Now we know what 
ultimately happened to the lower clergy; apparently, before the 
end of Edward II.’s reign, they ceased to obey their summons to 
Parliament and voted their grants in their respective Convocations 
of Canterbury and York. We also know that before the middle of 
the fourteenth century, the knights, citizens, and burgesses took to 
withdrawing for their domestic deliberations to the Refectory and 
afterwards the Chapter House of the Abbey across the way. This 
‘Commons’ house’’ was not, it must always be remembered, in 
Parliament at all; the proceedings of the Commons therein are 
technically no part of the proceedings of Parliament; they are not 
matters of record, and are not entered on the “ Rolls of Parliament.’’ 
It is only when the Commons, with the Speaker at their head, return 
into the Parliament chamber in the Palace that their words become 
a part of the proceedings of Parliament. It is the Speaker and he 
alone of the Commons who can speak “in Parliament.’’ That is 
why he is called the Speaker; the rest of the Commons can only 
speak in their private conciliabule in the Chapter House of the Abbey. 
And it would have saved an immense amount of confusion in con- 
stitutional history if it had been remembered that there was all the 
difference in the world between the privileges which the Speaker 
claimed for himself “in Parliament’’ and the privileges which he 
afterwards? claimed for his humbler colleagues in their meeting 
house outside. The obscurity in the origins of the rules and practices 
of the House of Commons is due to the fact that they were developed, 
before there were any Journals of the House of Commons, in the 
comparative privacy of the Chapter House, and were therefore not 
recorded in the “Rolls of Parliament.’’ Not until, in Edward VI.’s 
reign, the Commons were brought across from the Chapter House into 
St. Stephen’s Chapel in the Palace could the mistake arise that 
proceedings in the Chapter House were proceedings “in Parliament.’’ 
What, however, happened to the other factors in the composite 
assembly to which the King’s Speech was addressed? The Council 
naturally remained where it was and had always been. The specially 
summoned magnates, by some obscure process, attached themselves 
to the Council; after all they claimed to be hereditary or ex officio 
councillors of the Crown, and asserted for these parliamentary pur- 
poses their position in the Council. They were all termed “lords ’’— 


* Rolle of Parliament, vi., 232 a. 
* In 1542 for the first time, it is believed. Lords’ Journals, i., 167. 
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which meant very little in the Middle Ages '—and eventually, though 
not until 1544,2 we find applied to this mixed body of hereditary 
magnates, non-hereditary prelates, and nominated councillors the 
modern name of the “House ’’ of Lords. It was copied from the 
much older title of “‘House of Commons ’’ or “Commons’ House,’’ 
and obscured the historical fact that the Lords are the King’s Great 
Council in Parliament and their House the Parliament Chamber. 

Now, here we see all the “estates ’’ meeting together in a single 
chamber for certain — from the first, and also from the first 
separating into an indefinite number of groups for other purposes. 
The two “Houses’’ are not made by separation from one another 
so much as by the amalgamation of one set of groups or estates in 
the great Council Chamber of Parliament, and another set of groups 
or estates in the Chapter House of Westminster Abbey. It is the 
transference of this second assembly to St. Stephen’s Chapel, in 
the Palace where Parliament sat, and the growing importance of its 
domestic deliberations, which led men to think of its proceedings as 
being parliamentary and to speak of two Houses of Parliament. 

Probably it was well that the early life of the House of Commons 
was passed in the comparative freedom of the Abbey precincts and 
not as part of a King’s high court in his palace; and the really 
important period in its history was when in an obscurity, unillu- 
mined by any Rolls kept by King’s clerks or Journals of its own, 
it was developing a sense of corporate solidarity and political inde- 
pendence. The sanctuary rights of Westminster Abbey were never 
put to better use than when they protected the deliberations of an 
infant House of Commons. There came a time when the House 
itself forgot a history unrecorded in the Rolls and Journals, and 
claimed to be and to have always been an essential, if not the 
essential, part of Parliament. But the disputes between the first 
two Stuarts and their Parliaments are unintelligible without a know- 
ledge of medieval parliamentary history which historians of the 
seventeenth century have seldom had. Such are the questions whether 
the House of Commons was a court of record, what control the 
Crown had over its Journals, whether its privileges were matters of 
royal grace or parliamentary right, who could determine the issue 
of writs for election and the disputes arising therefrom; and such 
again is the whole controversy between the two Houses as to which 
of them inherited the powers of jurisdiction and finance originally 
possessed by their common parent the King’s High Court: of Parlia- 
ment. But when we come to the task of revising accepted notions 
of parliamentary history down to the end of the Tudor period there 
is no end to the myths that have to be exposed and the misconcep- 
tions that have to be set right. 

The first requisite is a minute and careful study of the six volumes 
of the Rotuli Parliamentorum, Palgrave’s Parl. Writs (Rec. Comm., 
1827-34), Cole’s Documents (Rec. Comm., 1844), and the first 
volumes of the Lords’ and Commons’ Journals respectively. Mait- 
land’s Memoranda de Parliamento (Rolls Series) contains the only 
satisfactory study extant of parliamentary sources for the reign of 
Edward I., but there is a great deal that is original, sound, and 
suggestive in the earlier part of C. H. MclIlwain’s High Court of 
Parliament. A. F. Pouiarp. 

* It was, for instance, inferior to ‘‘magister”’ or ‘“‘Mr.,’’ and was commonly 
applied to those priests who had not attained the higher distinction of a master’s 
degree. * Parry, Parliaments and Councils, p. xiii. 
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HISTORY 


VI.—WakrrREN HastINnes. 


Macaunay’s famous essay appears to be still accepted in some 
school histories as authoritative for the public acts and character of 
Warren Hastings, and is the source from which students of Indian 
history and educated foreigners often derive their earliest impressions. 
The story is written with such consummate literary skill, in so 
dramatic a manner, with such confidence in every assertion, with 
such indignation at wrongdoing, and with such sympathy with all 
that is good and honourable, with such apparent fairness and anxiety 
to withhold censure where possible, and with such appreciation of 
Hastings’s achievements, that it is not surprising that it should 
once have been received as giving the final judgment on the first 
Governor-General, and that it should be so hard, even in the light 
of fuller knowledge, to displace and modify it. Yet it is certain that 
on many points Macaulay was unjust because he was mistaken, and 
that on others his prejudices and his love of sharp contrasts in char- 
acter-drawing led him astray. He charges Hastings with having 
committed great crimes in the course of his administration and with 
being unscrupulous and unprincipled, while yet he rendered great 
services. His gravest offences, he says, are against neighbouring 
States; yet those as narrated have not damaged the reputation of 
Hastings so severely as other allegations against him of conduct 
which Macaulay holds to be less blameworthy. 

The matters in which Hastings’s conduct is arraigned in the essay 
are mainly: (1) The measures taken when putting an end to the 
double Government set up by Clive. (2) The Rohilla War. (3) The 
trial of Nuncomar. (4) The appointment of Sir Elijah Impey to be 
Chief Judge of the Company’s Courts. (5) The punishment of the 
Raja of Benares. (6) The treatment of the Begams of Oudh. 

(1) At the time of Hastings’s appointment to Bengal the system 
of double Government, under which the revenue was collected and 
paid over to the Company by the Nawab’s officers, by whom also 
the entire administration was conducted, but always at the bidding 
of the Company’s servants, had produced nothing but inconvenience, 
confusion, and disorder; the revenue had fallen off, every kind of 
extortion was practised by native agents; the Company’s servants 
did not concern themselves with the administration of justice or the 
protection of the people. 

With a view to protecting their own interests the Court of Direc- 
tors determined “to stand forth as Dewan ’’—that is, to take charge 
of the revenue administration; and Hastings soon realised that it 
would be necessary to assume the entire Government. 

The dropping of the fiction of Government by the Nawab, and 
the assumption of direct rule by the Company, involved the abolition 
of the offices of the Naib or Deputy Nazim at Murshidabad and Patna 
with their allowances; and, further, the change in the position of the 
Nawab himself justified the payment to him of a smaller portion of 
the revenue originally assigned to him as head of the Government. 
A reduction by one-half was made, which is attributed to Hastings’s 
determination to relieve the finances of the Company by fair means 
or foul. In truth, however, he was only carrying out the orders of 
thé Court of Directors that such reduction should be made, and 
the change of circumstances fully justified the measures taken. 

Similarly, in withholding from the Emperor the tribute of twenty- 
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six lacs of rupees promised to him on the grant of the Dewani, not 
merely on the plea that he was a tool in the hands of others, but 
because he had joined the Marathas, Hastings was only giving effect 
to the recommendations of the Court of Directors, who, as early as 
1768, had written “that if the Emperor flings himself into the hands 
of the Marathas or any other power, we are disengaged from him, 
and it may open a fair opportunity of withholding the twenty-six 
lacs we now pay him.’’ 

It is unquestionable that a payment of the tribute to the Emperor 
would have been simply a payment to those into whose power he had 
thrown himself. The districts of Korah and Allahabad, which had 
been made over to the homeless Emperor in 1765, in order to settle 
him within the range of the Company’s protection and provide for 
his support, were resumed for the same reason that the tribute was 
withheld. The Emperor had formally ceded these districts to the 
Marathas ; they lay close to the Company’s border and to Oudh, and 
to allow the Marathas to obtain possession of them would have been 
to incur a most serious danger. The districts had been conquered 
from the Vizier of Oudh, and as the Directors desired no extension 
of territory, Hastings conceived it to be in every way advantageous 
to restore them to him for a money payment. By ceding them to 
the Vizier, he said, we strengthen our alliance with him, we make 
him more dependent upon us, “as he is more exposed to the hostility 
of the Marathas; we render a junction between him and them, which 
has been sometimes apprehended, morally impossible, since their 
pretensions to Korah will be a constant source of animosity between 
them; we free ourselves from the expense and all the dangers of 
a remote property or a remote connection; we adhere literally to the 
limited system laid down by the Court of Directors; we are no longer 
under the necessity of exhausting the wealth of our own provinces 
in the pay and disbursements of our brigade employed at a distance 
from them, but by fixing the sum to be paid by the Vizier for their 
services at their whole expense, and by removing every possible 
cause for their passing but at his requisition and for his defence, 
we provide effectually for the protection of our frontier and reduce 
the expenses of our army even in employing it.’’ 

To say that these districts were “torn from the Mogul,’’ and 
that the object was simply to obtain money for the company, is a 
misrepresentation of the facts. The Court of Directors had forbidden 
any extension of territory; to permit the Marathas to occupy these 
districts would have seriously endangered the security of the Com- 
pany’s provinces; to have occupied them for the Emperor would 
have been tantamount to an extension of territory to be defended 
for the benefit of another. 

(2) The Rohilla War was not necessarily or directly connected 
with the transfer of Korah and Allahabad; but at the meeting with 
the Vizier at Benares, when that arrangement was made, the Vizier 
sounded Hastings on the subject of expelling the Afghan rulers of 
Rohilkhand. Subsequently, the Vizier made definite proposals by 
letter, which were accepted, somewhat reluctantly, by the Council 
at Calcutta, and a brigade of the Company’s troops was lent to the 
Vizier to drive out the Rohillas. So much is undisputed. The 
questions remain, Why did the Vizier apply to Hastings? What 
made Hastings consent? And what was the result or consequence 
of the war? 
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Rohilkhand lay on the northern frontier of Oudh between the 
Himalayas and the Upper Ganges. It was parcelled out among a 
confederacy of Afghan chiefs, the descendants of a military adven- 
turer who had some forty years before possessed himself of the 
district in the confusion of the times. The population consisted of 
Hindus. Macaulay describes the Rohillas as honourably distinguished 
by courage in war and by skill in the arts of peace, and as able to 
protect their little territory from anarchy, while agriculture and 
commerce flourished. The description is just only so far as regards 
their courage. Afghans are undoubtedly a virile race, but the name 
Afghan is more generally associated with turbulence, craft, cunning, 
fickleness, and treachery; and though these Rohillas were brave 
warriors, there is little evidence, if indeed any, that they shone in 
the arts of peace. They certainly were unable to protect their terri- 
tory from invasion, and there were dissensions among themselves 
which helped their final ruin. 

The head of the Confederacy had applied to the Vizier and to 
the English for assistance against the Marathas, and in 1772 a 
treaty was made between him and the Vizier, signed in presence 
of the general commanding the Company’s troops, by which the 
Rohillas engaged to pay forty lacs of rupees to the Vizier for his 
assistance. The Marathas retired before the combined forces, but 
the money was never paid, and the Vizier, who was always appre- 
hensive of a combination of the Rohillas and Marathas against him, 
asserted that there had been negotiations between them. It was 
in consequence of this that the Vizier made his proposals. Hastings 
recorded an elaborate minute explaining his reasons for acceding to 
them. Put shortly, the Rohillas were both too weak and too un- 
trustworthy to rely on as a defence against the Marathas who were 
threatening Oudh; they were quite capable of joining the Marathas 
against the Vizier, and there was reason to believe that there had 
been parleyings with them; their territory gave access to that of the 
Vizier, which in the interests of the Company must be safeguarded ; 
and the Vizier, the ally of the Company, would obtain by the acquisi- 
tion of their territory, a complete compact State shut in effectually 
from foreign invasions by the Ganges, while he would remain acces- 
sible to the Company’s forces either for hostilities or protection. 
“It would,’’ Hastings recorded, “give him wealth of which we should 
partake, and give him security without any dangerous increase of 
power.’’ In addition, there would be the benefit to the Company of 
the large sum the Vizier was ready to pay, and one-third of the army 
would be paid for and kept up in discipline and in the practice of 
war. It will be seen, then, that Hastings’s consent rested largely on 
the grounds of political expediency. 

The Rohillas were defeated in a battle on April 23rd, losing their 
chief and a number of mén; the remnants of the defeated army 
fled towards the mountains, and the Vizier possessed himself of the 
country. There was no more fighting. In August, by an arrange- 
ment with the Vizier, the leader of these Rohillas and his followers 
were allowed to migrate across the Ganges. 

Macaulay, in his account, followed Mill, who gave a lurid colour- 
ing to the whole episode. Of all the writers who have gone into 
this matter and consulted the original authorities and examined the 
evidence taken at an inquiry made at the time, Lyall, who, while 
allowing Hastings to have been swayed by political motives, yet con- 
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demns his conduct, appears to take the soberest view. He says: 
“Macaulay’s splendid and glittering phrases have thrown a false air 
of romance over the real origin and character of the Rohilla chief- 
ships, which merely represented the fortuitous partition of an 
imperial province among military adventurers. In their origin, poli- 
tical constitution, and their relations to the bulk of the people, they 
may be likened to the mamelukes of Egypt, who also were a military 
confederacy under a chief of their own, paying a nominal allegiance 
to the Sultan for a province which they had seized. And they were 
in reality suppressed for reasons not unlike those which led to the 
political destruction of Poland, because their constitution was weak 
and turbulent, and because, therefore, they could not be trusted to 
hold an important position on the frontier of more powerful States. 
The allegations that the country was ravaged far and wide, and that 
the family of Hafiz Rahmat Khan was cruelly treated by the Vizier, 
were investigated at the time and were proved by evidence to be 
unfounded or very greatly exaggerated. The change of Government 
did not disturb the cultivation of the lands, and although the families 
of the Rohilla chiefs were confined and sent away into Oudh, they 
were treated with no other severity. The alleged depopulation of 
the country reduces itself, on close examination, to the banishment 
of about twenty thousand Rohilla Afghans found in arms, out of a 
population of nearly a million, including some seven hundred thou- 
sand Hindus.”’ 

According to Macaulay, the matter involved was “the fate of a 
brave people.’’ That is an exaggeration. But if Hastings was 
wrong, and if only self-preservation from absolutely and immediately 
impending danger would have justified the making war on a neigh- 
bour, the scale of operations must be considered. In the course of 
a review of his stewardship Hastings wrote: “I have ever deemed 
it even more unsafe than dishonourable to sue for peace, and more 
consistent with the love of peace to be the aggressor in certain cases 
than to see preparations of intended hostility and to wait for their 
maturity and for their open effect to repel it.”’ 

(3) Although Macaulay states it to be his deliberate opinion that 
Nuncomar was unjustly put to death by Chief Justice Impey at the 
instigation of Hastings, he yet does not reckon this among Hastings’s 
crimes. It is almost certain, however, that most people who accept 
Macaulay’s view of the case hold this to be the greatest stain on the 
character of Hastings. The charge is one for which there ought to 
be evidence. There is absolutely none, not one tittle. 

Nuncomar was not brought before Sir Elijah Impey and a jury, 
but was tried by a jury before all the four judges of the Supreme 
Court. All the judges took part in the trial, in the sentence, and 
in the subsequent proceedings. The responsibility rests upon all 
alike. Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, in his Nuncomar and Impey, 
has carefully examined all the circumstances of the case and shown 
conclusively that Nuncomar had a perfectly fair trial. It is also 
shown that steps for bringing Nuncomar before a criminal court on 
a charge of forgery were being taken long before Nuncomar brought 
his accusations against Hastings. No suspicion seems to have been 
entertained at. the time of the trial that there was any connection 
between the charge of forgery and the accusations against Hastings ; 
and Hastings subsequently declared upon oath in court that he had 
neither directly nor indirectly countenanced or forwarded the proseen- 
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tion against Nuncomar. There is nothing in the character of 
Hastings, as evinced in his other acts, or of Impey, to whom 
Macaulay is throughout monstrously unjust, to show that they were 
capable of entering into so atrocious a conspiracy. Impey’s enemies 
signally failed in their attempt to impeach him on account of his 
conduct in this trial and on other grounds; and Pitt declared the 
accusation of a conspiracy between Impey and Hastings for the 
purpose of destroying Nuncomar to be destitute of any shadow of solid 
roof. 

: (4) For the appointment of Sir E. Impey to be a salaried judge 
in the Company’s service removable at pleasure, and to superintend 
all the Company’s civil courts, Macaulay holds Hastings to be 
deserving of no blame. The acceptance of the appointment by 
Impey was, according to him, the receipt of a bribe to refrain from 
doing what he knew or pretended to be his duty. But no amount 
of rhetoric will make it innocent on the part of Hastings to have 
given what it was corrupt of Impey to have received. 

Difficulties had arisen between the Supreme Court at Calcutta and 
the Governor-General and Council as to the limits of the jurisdiction 
of the Court. The causes were the obscurity of the Regulating Act and 
the claim set up by the judges that it was for them to decide upon the 
limits of their jurisdiction. Moreover, the procedure of the Supreme 
Court was wholly unsuited to the circumstances of Bengal, and great 
hardship was inflicted thereby on individuals. Macaulay, following 
Mill, has, however, considerably exaggerated the dismay among the 
general population, and has generalised freely from isolated and 
exceptional cases. What the Government felt most as causing the 
greatest disorganisation was the interference of the judges with the 
officers entrusted with the collection of the revenue and the adminis- 
tration of civil justice in the interior, whose proceedings the judges 
called in question, and whom they made amenable to actions in their 
Court for any irregularity or illegality they might have committéd 
in their discharge of their official duties. 

The Provincial Councils established in 1773 held both Revenue 
and Civil Courts, and an appeal from their decisions lay to the Sudder 
Dewani Adawlut, or Chief Court of Appeal at Calcutta, in which 
the Governcr-General and Council were appointed to preside—which 
their executive and administrative duties seldom allowed them to do. 
There was, consequently, little or no supervision over the proceedings 
of the Councils. In 1780 Hastings remodelled the system and 
separated the fiscal from the civil jurisdiction, leaving the former 
with the Provincial Councils, and entrusting the latter to the Civil 
Courts, which he established in each district with an appeal to the 
Sudder Dewani Adawlut; and he then offered the post of Chief Judge 
of this Court to Sir Elijah Impey. The result was highly advan- 
tageous. The judges of the new courts were young and without 
experience. Impey was able to instruct and supervise them. He 
drew up a code of rules for their guidance, which for many years 
regulated their proceedings and was the basis of subsequent legis- 
lation. Although Impey was not permitted to hold the appointment 
long, but was recalled to answer for his conduct, the measure was 
successful both as terminating the deadlock that had arisen and 
improving the working of the Courts; it was a wise measure in 
itself, and merely anticipated by many years a reform which was 
eventually carried out. 
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(5) In the matter of the Raja of Benares, Macaulay's view is 
that Hastings, being in extreme want of money to carry on the war 
with the Marathas and Hyder Ali, determined to plunder Cheyte 
Singh, and for that end to fasten a quarrel upon him. On the side 
of Hastings the contention was that Cheyte Singh, who had held 
his lands from the Vizier of Oudh on a mere Zemindari grant when 
they were ceded to the Company, and was secured in his enjoyment 
of them at a fixtéd annual revenue, was yet liable to furnish extra- 
ordinary aids on extraordinary occasions. This right had been en- 
forced more than once by the Vizier, and on one occasion to an extent 
exceeding what was subsequently demanded by Hastings. 

In 1775 Hastings therefore demanded a contribution of five lacs. 
This was paid. Next year the demand was renewed and again met, 
but only after much delay. For the third year Hastings, hearing 
rumours that the Raja was counting on the Company’s embarrass- 
ments with the Marathas and in the Carnatic, called upon him to 
furnish a body of cavalry, which the Commander-in-Chief considered 
necessary to make ready for the protection of the province against 
the Marathas; the Raja sent none, and Hastings became convinced 
that Cheyte Singh was disaffected and looking for an opportunity of 
throwing off his dependence. He therefore considered that, as the 
Raja’s wealth was great and the Company’s exigencies pressing, he 
was justified in exacting from him, as a measure of policy, a large 
pecuniary mulct for their relief. 

The question is this: Was Cheyte Singh an independent prince 
or a mere Zemindar or feudatory? and, further, Was Hastings right 
in regarding the conduct of the Raja as contumacious and deserving 
of punishment? It is beside the question whether Hastings on his 
visit to Benares acted rashly. 

According to Sir A. Lyall, who was at one time Lieut.-Governor 
of the province which includes Benares, and must have been well 
acquainted with the history of the family, which still exists, 
“The grandfather of Cheyte Singh was a small landholder, who 
acquired some wealth and local influence during the troubled period 
of the Mogul Empire’s dissolution, and who obtained the title of 
Raja for his son, Balwant Singh. When the Vizier of Oudh took 
possession of the country Raja Balwant Singh held under him the 
lucrative office of farmer and collector of the revenue in Benares 
and Ghazipore, and when these districts were about to be transferred 
by the Vizier to the English, the Raja wrote offering to hold them 
from the Calcutta Government on the same terms.’’ The tenure on 
which the Raja of Benares held his estate, and the authority exer- 
cised by him over the people, differed in no essential particular from 
those of any considerable landholder who rose to rank and power in 
the provinces which gradually fell away from the Imperial Govern- 
ment in the eighteenth century. 

There can be little doubt that both custom and precedent sanc- 
tioned extraordinary aids being demanded from Cheyte Singh. Was 
Hastings right in believing that the Raja was contumacious and 
disaffected? He formed his opinion on Cheyte Singh’s excuses in 
reply to communications addressed to him. These were considered 
by Hastings unsatisfactory in substance and offensive in style. 
Hastings’s conduct may have been impolitic and imprudent; it occa- 
sioned an insurrection for which he was not prepared. But he was 
throughout fully persuaded that the demands he made were in 
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themselves just. If so, his action cannot be characterised as a 
crime merely because it had unforeseen and unfortunate results. 

(6) It was with the main object of visiting Oudh and arranging 
with the Vizier, Asafuddowla, for reforms in his Government that 
Hastings had taken Benares on his way. When he was in safety 
at Chunar there came to him there the Vizier, and then the Vizier’s 
affairs were fully discussed. Hastings had for years past remon- 
strated with him on his extravagance and conduct generally, and 
it was plain that no reform was possible until some measure was 
adopted for paying off his debts and cutting down. his expenditure. 
Large sums were due to the Company, and while Hastings pressed 
for payment he was at the same time willing to reduce the cost of 
the military force maintained in Oudh, while the Vizier was to effect 
economies and reform his administration. A treaty or engagement 
was made, of which the most important points were (i) that the 
Company’s force in Oudh should be reduced, that the Nawab should 
(ii) separate his public from his private expenses, limiting the 
latter; (iii) reform his army; and (iv) entrust the public treasury to a 
minister under the inspection of the Resident; while (v) as great dis- 
tress had arisen to the Nawab’s Government from the military power 
and dominion assumed by the Jagirdars, the Nawab should be per- 
mitted to resume such as he might find necessary, with a reserve that 
all those, for the amount of whose jagirs the Company were guaran- 
tees, should in case of resumption of their lands be paid the amount of 
their net collections through the Resident in ready money. The 
resumption of jagirs was to be general, and not confined, as the Vizier 
wished, to the Begams, though they were the chief holders, and were 
in possession of a great part of Oudh. The right to resume jagirs by an 
Indian sovereign was incontestable, and in this case the holders were 
to be fully indemnified. For these resumptions no justification o: 
defence of Hastings’s conduct would be needed; but there was the 
further point that the Vizier declared his intention of reclaiming the 
treasures left by his father, the greater part of which the Begams 
had wrongfully and forcibly withheld from him, and Hastings reports 
that he encouraged the Vizier because he thought it “equally unjust 
and impolitic to allow the Begams to retain the means, of which 
they had made so pernicious a use by exciting disturbances in the 
country and a revolt against the Nawab, their sovereign.”’ 

This treasure was left by Vizier Shujaauddowla and detained by 
his widow and mother. - Neither by law nor right had they any claim 
to it. Asafuddowla had in vain tried to get them to deliver it to 
him. For a small portion he had to give them jagirs of a greater 
value. Through the exertions of the Resident in 1775 he obtained 
a further supplement on the condition that the Calcutta Government 
should guarantee the Begams against further demands and secure 
the continuance of their jagirs for life. Macaulay speaks of Asafud- 
dowla extorting considerable sums from his mother, and of her 
appealing to the English. It was just the other way round. Asafud- 
dowla was a weak, irresolute man, who was in mortal terror of his 
mother, and she on her part is reported to have said to the Resident 
on one occasion that she would throw the whole treasure into the 
river rather than allow her son to share it; and on another, that if 
the Resident would only stand on one side quietly she would drive 
the Nawab, her son, with his ministers and troops into the river. 

If the Begams had now been exciting disturbances and raising a 
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revolt or assisting or encouraging Cheyte Singh, would Hastings be 
still bound by the guarantee? Surely not. And the question then 
is, Had he reason to believe that the Begams had been acting in that 
way? He says that when he consented to the resumption of the 
jagirs, he was convinced from intelligence which had reached him 
of the Begams’ disaffection. “It was not my opinion only, but it 
was the general rumour of the country, that she and her ministers 
aided and supported Cheyte Singh in his rebellion.”’ 

It is not disputed that disturbances occurred in Oudh and that 
the Begams did set the Nawab at defiance; nor that the Begams 
were believed to have sympathised with and encouraged Cheyte 
Singh. Hastings believed the general report, and therefore it is not 
reasonable to blame him for his countenance and support of the 
Vizier’s proposals. It was impossible to carry out what was planned 
except by force. The Begams showed an intention to resist, there- 
fore a military force accompanied by the Vizier proceeded to Fyzabad, 
where the Begams’ troops were overawed and disbanded. 

For the Vizier to obtain delivery of the treasure was not so 
simple a matter, and as this part of the arrangement was pressed 
on him as necessary to the success of the whole plan, he was obliged 
to use means of coercion. The Begams were confined in their palace, 
and their communication with the outside world was curtailed, but 
no indignity was offered them. 

Greater severity was applied to the two eunuchs, the confidential 
servants of the Begams: the “two ancient men’’ whom Macaulay 
describes with such pathos, but who were really, as another writer 
with greater knowledge says, “not infirm, effeminate guardians of 
the harem, but the chief advisers and agents of the Begams, men 
of great wealth and influence in the palace and in command of 
their armed forces.’’ These men were arrested and for a time 
they wore irons on their legs, but during the greater part of their 
arrest they were allowed to live in a spacious house belonging to 
one of them, with their servants about them, under no restriction 
as regards food or visitors. It would certainly appear that corporal 
punishment may have been inflicted on some occasion, but there is 
no reason to think that that was done with Hastings’s knowledge 
or approval. He himself was at Calcutta. All that can be, with any 
degree of fairness, said against him is that he ought to have known 
that measures of coercion which English sentiment and sense of 
humane conduct would not approve might be resorted to. Ought 
he on that account to have forgone the only means that he saw to 
recover a sum of money due and necessary for carrying on a war 
which threatened the existence of the British dominion in India? 

(7) Compared with the amplitude with which MHastings’s 
“crimes ’’ are narrated, comparatively little space is devoted by 
Macaulay to the war with the Marathas and with Hyder Ali, although 
he remarks that it is not too much to say that if Hastings had been 
taken from the head of affairs, the years 1780 and 1781 would have 
been as fatal to our power in Asia as to our power in America. The 
war with the Marathas was not of Hastings’s making. It arose from 
the ambition of the Bombay Government, acting as they thought 
according to the wishes of the Court of Directors; but, once engaged 
in, and the probability of an outbreak of hostilities with France 
foreseen, Hastings exerted himself to carry it through successfully. 
He was frustrated in this by the sudden irruption into the Carnatic 
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of Hyder Ali, provoked thereto by the rashness and folly of the 
Madras Government, and it was not without difficulty that he 
detached the Nizam of Hyderabad from an alliance with the 
Marathas and Hyder. The energy with which he met the crisis and 
the ultimate success of his measures are fully allowed, although 
perhaps the greatness of the danger escaped is not fully shown. 

The danger, it is said, lay in our European enemies forming an 
alliance with some native power and furnishing that power with 
troops, arms, and ammunition to assail us on the land side, while an 
attack on Bengal by sea was little to be apprehended. But, in 
fact, engaged as we were, with our revolted American Colonies, 
France, Spain, and Holland at war with us, our fleet no longer 
superior to the fleets of our enemies combined: if not Bengal, yet 
Madras, was open to an attack by sea. British and French fleets 
met and fought on five occasions, and our fleets, at the best, held 
their own, while the French succeeded in taking Trincomalee, which 
we had captured, and in landing a large body of French troops, 
commanded by Bussy, at Cuddalore, in support of Hyder Ali. These 
confronted our army, then under the command of an incompetent 
general after the retirement and death of the veteran Sir Eyre 
Coote, and the timely arrival of news that peace had been made 
with France may have saved us from what would have been a 
disastrous defeat. A peace had before this been- negotiated with 
the Marathas, and the Madras Government now made terms with 
Tippoo Sultan, who had succeeded his father, Hyder Ali. 

(8) Another aspect of the career of Hastings to which Macaulay 
pays little attention is the great work he accomplished in reforming 
the internal administration of Bengal. Under the system estab- 
lished by Clive after the grant of the Dewani, Bengal was under a 
double Government, nominally that of the Nawab, really that of the 
Company and its servants. The Company’s concern was mainly the 
revenue which was still left to be collected by the Nawab and his 
subordinate agents from the Zemindars and other landholders, with 
whom settlements continued to be made so long as they were willing 
to pay the amounts demanded. If they refused, the lands were 
let to a farmer who had less consideration for the actual cultivators. 
The only control the Company exercised was through a Resident at 
Murshidabad, a control which, as regarded the collection, could only 
be nominal, and was intended mainly to secure to the Company 
the greatest revenue possible. The administration of civil and 
criminal justice in the country generally (outside the capital) had 
always been assumed by the Zemindar or chief revenue officer of 
a district, and only in rare cases would there have been an inter- 
ference on the part of the Government. Their proceedings were 
regulated by no prescribed procedure, and no record was kept. 

With this system the Company’s Government did not attempt 
in any way to interfere until, in the time of Governor Verelst, a 
servant of the Company was placed in every district with a view to 
his supervising the native official entrusted with the collection of 
the revenue and the administration of justice, and subsequently two 
Councils were established at Murshidabad and Patna to overlook 
these supervisors. It was not likely, however, that these measures 
would do much, if anything, to improve the administration either 
of the revenue or of justice, even if these persons had been con- 
versant with the Bengali language and the details of the adminis- 
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tration. The servants of the Company were still permitted to trade, 
and they continued to trade in articles of every kind. With the 
prestige of members of the governing body they overawed the native 
officials and fixed their own prices, often, it is said, forcing contracts 
on unwilling producers, and compelling their performance. Working 
in their own interests, the servants of the Company succeeded in 
monopolising the trade in many articles, and thereby preventing the 
provision of the Company’s investment, except at prices far above 
what would have been the natural level. The interests of the 
Company as a commercial body, and of its servants as traders, were 
antagonistic to those of the Company as a Government, and want 
of all vigour and of all care for the public welfare on the part of the 
Government led to misrule, the impoverishment of the country, and 
the loss of revenue. It was this last which touched the Company 
in England most closely, and so in the appointment of Hastings to 
be Governor of Bengal the Directors complain that their efforts to 
reform abuses have rather increased them and added to the miseries 
of the country, that the appointment of supervisors and Councils 
intended to give relief to industrious tenants, to improve their invest- 
ments and destroy monopolies, had failed. ‘We can hardly say 
what has not been made a monopoly.’’ 

It was under the disappointment caused by a declining revenue 
and more costly investments that the Court of Directors determined 
to “stand forth as Dewan, and, by the agency of the Company’s 
servants, to take upon themselves the entire care and management 
of the revenues.”’ 

The Court of Directors did not realise what was involved in their 
determination. The open control of the revenues involved the 
control of the other branches of administration, as Hastings per- 
ceived, but the Court of Directors gave no instructions for his guid- 
ance, laid down no principles on which the Government was to be 
organised. They were as yet unwilling to drop the fiction of the 
Nawab’s authority, and it was not entirely abandoned till after the 
close of Hastings’s administration. It was left to him to work out 
unaided the plan on which each department should be administered, 
and he felt his way through various changes till he ultimately had 
established Courts of Justice in each district, an Appellate Court at 
Calcutta, and a Board at the Presidency controlling the revenue. 
He employed native scholars to make, at his own expense, a collec- 
tion of Hindu laws, in order that the administration of justice might 
be in accordance with Indian, not European, customs and ideas. 
He at the same time with a strong hand repressed abuses on the 
part of the Company’s servants. In order to put down those which 
arose from their claiming the right to pass their goods free of the 
established transit duties, he withdrew the numerous small customs 
posts in the interior. All goods, without exception as to ownership, 
were required to pay a duty once and for all of 24 per cent. on 
articles, according to a list at prices fixed and published, and, the 
duty once paid, the goods passed free anywhere. Similarly, the 
abuse of forcing advances on weavers and compelling them to deliver 
clothes at an arbitrary valuation, was met by prohibiting the col- 
lectors from trading with the Company’s money advanced for the 
purpose of providing for the Company's investment, by establishing 
@ system a ready money purchases, and declaring the weavers free 
to work for whom they chose, and supporting them in this right. 
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Despite all that is said of Hastings’s disregard of justice and his 
want of humane feelings, his popularity among all classes of people is 
admitted by Macaulay in a remarkable passage. Following in this 
matter as in so many others Mill, who after a thoroughgoing con- 
demnation of Hastings as dishonest, self-seeking, hypocritical, and 
corrupt, at the very end grudgingly allows that he had the art of 
a great ruler, Macaulay says it is impossible to deny that in the 
great art of inspiring large masses of human beings with confidence 
and affection no ruler ever surpassed Hastings; that what is peculiar 
to him is that, being the chief of a small band of strangers who 
exercised boundless power over a great, indigenous population, 
he made himself beloved both by the subject many and by the 
dominant few. The affection of the Civil Service for him was, 
he says, singularly ardent and constant, while the army loved him 
as armies have seldom loved any but the greatest chiefs who have 
led them to victory. While such was his empire over the hearts 
of his countrymen, he enjoyed among the natives a popularity 
such as no other Governor has been able to attain. It is difficult to 
reconcile this with the character ascribed to him in other parts of 
the essay.! 


* Macaulay is mistaken in stating that the people were dazzled by Hastings’s 
display of more than regal splendour, and that in India ‘‘nurses sing children to 
sleep with a jingling ballad about the fleet horses and® richly caparisoned 
elephants of Saheb Warren Hostein.’”” The origin of this is to be found in a 
note at the end of a very amusing work, Hchoes from Old Calcutta, by Dr. 
Busteed, which gives many glimpses of social life at Calcutta in the time of 
Hastings and Francis, and traces the careers of some of the social notabilities 
There was a jingling rhyme in Hindustani which ran : 


Ghore par howdah 
Hathi od zin 


Jaldi bhag gaga 


Colonel Monsin, 


which means: with the howdah on the horse, and the saddle on the elephant, 
Colonel Monson fled in haste. 

This was in reference to Colonel Monson’s hurried flight to Agra when 
pursued by Holkar in 1804. By substituting Hostein for Monsin the rhyme 
could be made to apply to Hastings’s escape from Benares to Chunar during 
Cheyte Singh’s revolt; but Dr. Busteed points out that it was hardly applicable 
thus. Hastings had no elephants, he had only 400 sepoys and his suite; they 
were not opposed, and palanquins were used as a mode of conveyance. Dr. 
Busteed expresses a doubt whether the rhyme was not the composition of 
some lively spirits in an officers’ mess, and I am myself inclined to doubt the 
genuineness of the rhyme as a native composition, by reason of the style and 
expression. His note on it is: ; 

‘As a matter of fact, the couplet owes any interest attaching to it to its 
having been quoted and its application misunderstood by Bishop Heber in his 
Journal (1824) as follows: f 

“*Of the sultanlike and splendid character of Warren Hastings many 
traits are preserved, and a nursery rhyme which is often sung to children 
seems to show how much they were pleased with the Oriental (not European) 
pomp which he knew how to employ on occasion,’ etc. 

“The very reverse of all this would be nearer the truth. ‘T am averse to 
parade myself, and have never used it,’ is what Hastings himself has said. His 
customary disregard of state ia strongly testified to by one who accompanied 
him in the very expedition to Benares of which the sojourn at Chunar was an 
incident. Mr. Hodges, R.A., in his Travels in India, writes: ‘When the 
Governor-General went on shore (4.¢., at Patna on his way up), it was scarcely 
possible to proceed from the multitude which preased on every side to salute 
him, When he had passed them, all appeared struck with the simplicity of his 
appearance, and his ready and constant attention to prevent any injury to the 
meanest individual from the irascibility of his chobdars or other servants who 
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Sir William Hunter, in his Annals of Rural Bengal, incidentally 
referring to Warren Hastings, explains the popularity which he 
enjoyed. He says: “Warren Hastings created a security for person 
and property such as had never been enjoyed since the Mussulman 
despoilers rolled down on Hindustan. He framed equal laws, and he 
did his best to bring them within the reach of the people. He under- 
stood the Bengalis thoroughly, aided every effort to investigate their 
wants or to interpret their character, was munificent exactly at the 
time and in the manner to win their admiration, and displayed in 
all his public appearances that prompt, unerring audacity so well 
calculated to overawe a race whom long oppression had stripped 
of self-respect. More than this, Warren Hastings really loved the 
natives, and the natives in return loved and respected him as they 
have loved and respected no Englishman before or after.”’ } 

J. W. NEILL. 


endeavoured to keep them from pressing in. They could not but contrast his 
appearance with that of their Nawabs, whom they had never seen except 
mounted on lofty elephants and glittering in splendour with their train, fol- 
lowed by the soldiery to keep off the multitude from offending their arrogance 
and pride.’ 

lh note also in Elphinstone’s British Power in India gives the quaint 
translation of a passage in the native historian, contrasting the dignified sim- 
plicity of Hastings’s usual appearance in public with the impressive and dazzling 
state maintained by M. de Bussy (1750-5), who to his French magnificence 
added all the parade and pageant of native manners and customs. Governor 
Hastings always wore a plain coat, and never anything like lace or embroidery. 
His whole retinue a dozen of horseguards; his throne a plain chair of 
mahogany.” 

‘ For a proper study of Warren Hastings the three volumes of Letters, 
Despatches, and Other State Papers Preserved in the Foreign Department of 
the Government of India, 1772-1785, edited by Sir G. W. Forrest, are all- 
important; the excellent introduction to those volumes has also been separately 
published under the title of 7he Administration of Warren Hastings. Gleig’s 
Memoirs retain their value. Mill’s History of British India, despite all its 
appearance of laboured accuracy, is not always to be trusted, and is disfigured 
by his preconceptions and prejudices, and his inveterate suspicion and cen- 
soriousness. An enormous mass of matter is naturally to be found in the various 
reports of the Select Committee of the Commons, in the minutes of evidence on 
Hastings’s trial, and in the defence of Hastings at the bar of the House of 
Lords. Some valuable documents are printed in Ramsay Muir’s excellent book, 
The Making of India. Mr. H. G. Keene’s article in the Dictionary of National 
Siography, is written with knowledge and marked by sobriety of judgment. 
On incidental points, C. Hamilton’s History of the Rohilla Afghans, The 
Administration of Justice in British India by W. H. Morley, and Sir James 
Fitzjames Hy ay Nuncomar and Impey are authoritative. There is a volume 
on Hastings by Captain Trotter in the ‘‘Rulers of India” series, which has 
some merit; but by far the best monograph is the little work of Sir A. Lyall 
in the “English Men of Action” series. It deals with every point in Hastings’s 
career with a fulness of knowledge, a largeness of view, and an impartiality 
which will qualify it to represent the enlightened judgment of the present day. 





REVIEWS. 


Church and State in England to the Death of Queen Anne. By 
the late H. M. Gwatxin. With a Preface by E. W. Warsow. 
Longmans, 1917. 15s. © ; 


Tus interesting and vivacious volume suggests perhaps better 
than the books which the late Professor Gwatkin publisied in his 
lifetime the causes of the remarkable impression which all his pupils 
took away from his lectures. It is, above all things, a very human 
book. It is, moreover, very well written in a crisp, curt, bright, 
and pregnant style that easily carries the reader through the cen- 
turies. It sets forth, pithily and vigorously, a very individual point 
of view, quaintly described by Dr. Watson as “impartial,’’ but to 
most minds anything else but that, rather, let us say, provocative, 
personal, stimulating, and, above all things, very refreshing, as 
compared with the drab formule and measured mediocrity of the 
ordinary text-book. There is a wide range of reading, a great wealth 
of illustration, and an immensity of matter packed closely together. 
The very limitations of the book, the rapid rush through the hated 
days of monks and popes to the glories of the Reformation, are 
useful as a corrective. Not even the trick of allusiveness and the still 
more distracting habit of partial anticipation of events not yet 
described, will prevent a work with such human qualities from becom- 
ing very useful reading to the judicious and very interesting reading 
for us all. The real difficulty is the vagueness of its field, the too 
narrative character of the greater part of it, and the suggestion of 
caprice or prejudice in the extraordinary omissions, especially in the 
medieval portions. These limitations make it by no means always 
adequate as a guide for students of English ecclesiastical history as a 
oils. Probably the author had no intention of writing a manual, but 
it is rather hard to sympathise with the motive which led him to pass 
over with extreme brevity the whole of Christian origins, and virtually 
to ignore the whole of the constitution of the medieval church, the 
varied aspects of medieval monasticism, the position of the church 
courts, the jurisdiction of the papacy, and many other of the most 
vivid and important aspects of the subject. It looks not impossible 
that, though what was finished was finished carefully, there was 
much that still remained to be done. Yet the rigidly chronological 
order of the narrative forms a frame into which descriptive details 
can only be placed with an effort. Still with all shortcomings we 
cannot but feel glad that we have been allowed to read so character- 
istic an a of Dr, Gwatkin’s attitude to his subject. He was 
much too learned and shrewd a man for his judgments to be negli- 
gible, however provocative they may be to some minds. But it 
would be an affectation to suggest that this book will add to the 
reputation of the historian of the Arian movement. 
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Professor Watson tells us in a short preface that the published 
work substantially represents Professor Gwatkin’s manuscript, and 
that all that has been done in the way of editing has been to fill in 
a few dates and to correct a few obvious slips. He rightly reprobates 
the modification of judgments and the supply of omissions that a 
great scholar deliberately made. His one criticism is, however, 
little wide of the mark. The suggestion that Dr. Gwatkin has 
“ignored the revolution in our idea of the origin of the parish,”’ 
accomplished by Imbart de la Tour and Ulrich Stutz, suggests an 
elaboration of “old-fashioned ’’ theories about parochial origines that 
can hardly be attributed to a scholar, who disposes of the whole 
problem in the thirteen words which describe Wilfrid as “settling the 
first beginnings of what grew into the parish system of England ’’ 
(p. 17). But we wish that someone had gone a good deal farther in 
“correcting obvious lapses.’’ As it stands, the book is far from exempt 
from those little slips in detail which most of us make when we write 
a first draft of a book, but which we strive to remove before it sees 
the light. Individually, they are unimportant, but collectively they 
do not make the best impression. Thus it would in no wise have 
altered the author’s plan of the work if the process of correction had 
been extended far enough to have assigned Waverley (p. 54) to its 
right county, to have eliminated “Lancaster’’ from the ‘“ Mont- 
gomery earls ’’ (p. 49), to have transferred the assignation of annates 
(p. 75) from John XXII. to his predecessor, to have saved 
St. Dominic from the reproach of discouraging learning (p. 76), to 
have prevented the perpetuation of the hoary confusion between the 
Scottish National Covenant and the Solemn League and Covenant 

803), and to have removed from “William’’ (apparently 
William III.!) the responsibility for prolonging the non-juring 
schism (p. 387) by nominating two new bishops for consecration. 
The task of seeing a posthumous book through the press is a 
thankless one, but a larger measure of care should certainly have 
been bestowed in the removal of trifling blemishes of this sort before 
the book was allowed to see the light. T. F. Tovrt. 


History of the Abbey of St. Alban. By L. F. Rusnsroox WILLIAMs, 
B.A., Fellow of All Souls College. Longmans, Green and Co. 
7s. 6d. net. 


WE have in Mr. Williams’ History of the Abbey of St. Alban 
an interesting account of one of our greatest monasteries, which at 
the same time illustrates the growth of monastic life in England 
from the eighth century to the Suppression. To those who desire 
to learn something of the general history of the abbey, Mr. Williams’ 
book will be found a useful work, but to students it is a little 
wanting in critical treatment. The store of material already prepared 
by Matthew Paris and other chroniclers has tempted many writers, 
from the Rev. Peter Newcome downwards, to compile accounts of 
the abbey. But the adoption of the somewhat obvious annalistic 
system, based on the monastic chroniclers, has its disadvantages. 
It gives the author an outlook which extends very little beyond the 
narrow limits of the original chronicler. For instance, Mr. Williams 
devotes some little space to the life of St. Alban, but apparently he 
has not seen Dr. Meyer’s work on the legends of St. Alban before 


the text of Bede, which is based on two early manuscripts at Turin 
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and Paris, and throws a considerable amount of new light on the 
passio. Again, the history of Odense monastery, which has been 
investigated by Mr. W. R. L. Lowe, shows that the two accounts 
of Danish raids and the theft of the relics of St. Alban, which are 
attributed the one to the tenth and the other to the eleventh cen- 
tury, both refer to one event at the latter date, the earlier story 
being a misplaced interpolation in the Gesta Abbatum. The Danes 
were still pagans in the tenth century, and would not have laid any 
value on the relics, nor could they have taken them to Odense 
monastery, as it had not then been founded. Another matter which 
is not noticed by the St. Albans chroniclers, and has but a passing 
reference by Mr. Williams, is the unfortunate connection of Stigand 
with the abbey, which is mentioned in other chronicles, and is 
illustrated by the Domesday Survey. By following the monastic 
chroniclers also the true interpretation both of the revolt of the 
townsmen of St. Albans in the early part of the fourteenth century, 
and the peasants’ revolt of 1381, has been missed. The contro- 
versy as to Cardinal Morton’s visitation, in which so much interest 
has lately been taken, has been wisely treated dispassionately and 
shortly, but more could have been made, from the material available, 
of the condition of the house from the Black Death until the 
Dissolution. 

Mr. Williams has, however, realised the difficylty in dealing with 
the overwhelming extent of his sources, and pleads in his preface 
that, “should excuse be sought for a book so small which deals with 
a subject so large, it may be found in the fact that the treatment 
of authorities is eclectic rather than exhaustive.’’ The difficulty 
might perhaps have been more satisfactorily met by special treat- 
ment of such subjects as the scriptorium and history school, the 
schools of handicrafts, painting, and music, the economy of the 
house, its personnel, and its political influence, each of which 
deserves separate attention. The lack of an index is a great draw- 
back to the usefulness of the work. W. Paae. 


Italy: Medieval and Modern. By E. M. Jamison, C. M. Apy, 
K. D. Vernon, and C. SaAnrorp TERRY. Clarendon Press. 1917. 
68. 6d. 


Wuen, after the war, among many changes which are bound to 
take place among the belligerent nations, secondary-school and 
University education wil] be essentially modified, in this as well as 
in the Allied countries, and a better knowledge of one another will 
be sedulously cultivated, a book like this will be an excellent 
guide to English students for the study of the medieval and modern 
history of the Italian nation. Very seldom has a more compre- 
hensive exposition of so vast an argument been collected in such a 
handy and excellently planned manual form. It is not the usual 
pedantic summary of names and dates, which serves as a “cram- 
book ’’ to students without a more thorough preparation before 
examinations. It is a complete exposition of the essential history 
of a nation whose historical development is one of the most eventful 
and complex among European civilisations. 

Of that development and of its peculiar characteristios there is 
a clear if short survey, rarely to be found in works more ambitious 
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and ponderous than this one. The manifold sides of the Italian 
genius are accurately examined and described. That genius “ mani- 
fested itself in law and science, political and physical,’’ and more 
especially in the “close consciousness of the realities of life.’’ 
Mastering, as it did, such realities, it was capable of rising from the 
physical to the spiritual, “dall’ umano al divino,’’ and both “in 
religion and in secular relations the passion for equality and liberty 
conditioned ’’ throughout the centuries the development of Italian 
social and spiritual life. 

Such a life has been determined not merely by the intellectual and 
physical qualities of the people, but, as happens with every nation, 
by the essential factor of the geographical position of the country. 
Italian history shows, therefore, a perpetual struggle against the 
ever-impending peril of foreign invasions. The glories of Roman 
conquests, if examined in a proper light, are mere strategical 
endeavours to absorb the barbarian elements, threatening the freedom 
of the “Giardino dell’ Imperio,’’ “when it could no longer force 
them back ’’ beyond the frontiers. Italy, with her wonderful climate 
and the natural and artistic beauties of her towns and villages, has 
been a perpetual attraction to Northern barbarians. There is no 
great difference between the historical conditions which prompted 
Heruli, Sciri, Rugians, Teutons, Franks, Burgundians, Alemans, 
Goths, Saxons, Vandals, Huns, etc., to invade her beautiful pro- 
vinces, and those which are to-day inciting the Austro-German- 
Turkish-Hungarian and Bulgarian hordes to penetrate those “lumin- 
ous Italian plains,’’ which—to repeat the recent cynical statement 
of Von Kiihlmann in the German Reichstag—“ have always exercised, 
since the time of the Hohenstaufen, such a magical force of attraction 


on German covetousness ”’ ! 
ANTONIO CIPPICOo. 


Political Portraits. By Cartes Wurstey. Macmillan and Co. 
1917. 7s. 6d. 


Tuts agreeable volume is not a collection of monographs painfully 
constructed by minute research, nor does it profess the judicial 
temper. It is as frankly partisan as Macaulay’s Essays. Mr. 
Whibley always likes and dislikes strongly. He would have satisfied 
Johnson as a good hater, and holds no less fervently than the sage 
himself that the devil was the first Whig. But every book is to be 
criticised with reference to the author’s intention in writing it, not 
with reference to aims or standards which were never present to his 
mind. Mr. Whibley’s partisanship has something humorous about 
it, as though he smiled inwardly at his own zeal. His animated and 
nervous style is too well known to call for commendation here. 

Of course, his method has drawbacks. Clarendon, a man with 
many claims to respect, is the hero of one of these essays, an almost 
unqualified panegyric. Accordingly, the author has to pass as lightly 
as did Clarendon himself over those first memorable months of the 
Long Parliament when Edward Hyde was among the foremost assail- 
ants of the King’s policy. Again, Mr. Whibley cherishes the deepest 
contempt for the Duke of Newcastle, and disposes with much art the 
abundant vituperative material left us by contemporaries of that 
grotesque and unfriended politician. His indifference to the national 
safety and his imbecility in war are readily explained by the fact that 
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Newcastle was a Whig. But Mr. Whibley knows as well as anybody 
else that for many a year the Whigs were the militant and the Tories 
the pacific party. Did not the Whigs sustain the wars of William 
and Anne? Who negotiated the Treaty of Utrecht? Was not 
Chatham himself a Whig? Was not Bute a Tory? Parties, as Mr. 
Whibley very well knows, are not Churches bearing unshaken testi- 
mony to eternal truths, but combinations of sinful men, pursuing, 
now one aim, now the contrary, as interest or passion or even some 
notion of the public good dictates. Mr. Whibley, who holds, like a 
famous German, that “history is a good aristocrat,’’ seems also to 
forget that in thus vehemently denouncing Newcastle he is reflecting 
on the aristocratic system of the eighteenth century. 

Of all these papers the one that pleases us most is the paper on 
Burnet. Burnet was such a racy and amusing person that for once 
Mr. Whibley sinks abhorrence of Whigs in delineation of character, 
and is not merely just, but generous. The essay on Melbourne is an 
appreciative study of a statesman who rose to the highest office 
without losing intellectual honesty, and retained to the last a keen 
perception of the charlatanism inseparable from politics. The essay 
on Fox may be prescribed as a wholesome bitter to unctuous or 
indiscriminate admirers of that remarkable man. But it is scarcely 
just to reckon among Fox’s sins of anti-patriotism his rejoicing over 
the French victory at Valmy. France was not then the enemy of 
England, nor did a conflict seem likely until some months later. 
The essay on Talleyrand is a sympathetic estimate of a man some- 
times judged too severely. As Mr. Whibley reminds us, the govern- 
ments which Talleyrand deserted were all governments which he 
had strong reason to believe useless or pernicious to France. Never 
forgetful of his own interest, Talleyrand was not consciously untrue 
to his country. The essay on Metternich is more judicial than might 
have been expected. Not even his antipathy to Liberals has induced 
Mr. Whibley to belittle the faults of his later years. The Tsar Alex- 
ander I. is the theme of a sympathetic but discriminating paper. In 
short, all these studies will be found interesting and stimulating by 
those phlegmatic persons who read neither to believe nor to contra- 
dict, but to “weigh and consider.”’ F. C. Montaavue. 


Freedom after Ejection. A Review (1690-1692) of Presbyterian and 
Congregational Nonconformity in England and Wales. Edited 
by ALExANDER Gorpon, M.A. Manchester University Press. 
1917. 15s. net. 


In 1912 a manuscript was discovered which forms a memorial of 
the short-lived “Happy Union’’ of Presbyterians and Independents 
made after the passing of the Toleration Act in 1689. The Union 
established a “Common Fund,’’ and appointed commissioners to 
ascertain the whereabouts of ministers ejected twenty-eight years 
before (their means of livelihood, etc.), of students for the ministry 
in need of support, and of places where congregations had met, were 
meeting, or were likely to meet. On the reports of these commis- 
sioners grants were made. The manuscript thus affords an interesting 
glimpse into the life of the Protestant dissenters (nearly 109,000 in 
number in 1688) at this time; especially noteworthy is the account 
of men ejected nearly thirty years previously, who had kept loyal to 
principle through persecution and poverty, and now, young in spirit, 
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if worn in body, were eager to seize the opportunity offered by 
freedom. Of the 759 ministers in the return (part of the country 
only), 380 had been “outed,’’ all but seventeen being still in active 
service; 218 were without sufficient means; 133 without congrega- 
tions. At Belper, ‘£28 a year is the least a minister can subsist 
on”’; in Norfolk, “ministers cannot live like ministers under £50.”’ 
Many of the items are amusing, and some pathetic; all throw light 
on dissenting life and customs. 

The volume under review (why is the “Contents ’’ at the end ?) 
gives a literatim reproduction of the manuscript, a commentary on 
the Union, the Fund, and its administration, and an index (pp. 198 
893) of persons and places. This “index,’’ the fruit of much research 
and wide knowledge, gives short biographies of all mentioned. It is 
marked by that thoroughness and ability which those who know Mr. 
Gordon’s work in the “ Dictionary of National Biography ’’ and else- 
where have come to expect and is enlivened by characteristic 
“asides.’’ At all points where tested it has been found reliable and 
accurate, though the editor’s caution is perhaps extreme in refusing to 
identify Morris (p. 98) with Roger Morrice, ejected minister and 
antiquary. Altogether, Mr. Gordon and the Manchester University 
are to be congratulated on a very competent and useful contribution 
to ecclesiastical history. ALBERT PEEL. 


The Old Empire and the New. By A. P. Newton, D.Lir. 
London: Dent and Sons. 1917. 2s. 6d. net. 


THosE who have attempted a similar task will know the difficulty 
of compressing within six lectures a general view of the character of 
the British Empire, the old as well as the new. Under the separate 
headings of Administration, Sea-power, Imperial Trade and Relations 
with Native Races, Dr. Newton makes good the thesis of his opening 
lecture, “The Continuity of Imperial History,’’ and leads to his clos- 
ing review of the “steps towards imperial unity.’’ In his treatment of 
the subjects of the American Revolution and the Mercantile system 
he shows himself dispassionate and shrewd, and in a striking passage 
he anticipates the line of argument since adopted by General Smuts, 
when he suggests that there may be in the future greater equi- 
librium between land- and sea-power. Our first duty is, then, to 
thank Dr. Newton for a singularly suggestive and interesting little 
volume. 

The readers of History, however, are, for the most part, largely 
concerned with the details and minutie of the subject; and therefore 
it may be worth while to call attention to a few points where either 
the author or the critic is for the moment nodding. What were the 
Seven nations of the Illinois country? (We hear much of the Five 
nations and of the Siz, after the migration of the Tuscarora); and 
in spite of the individual merits of Sir William Johnson, can it be 
said that under the old colonial system men were “discovering how 
to manage a native protectorate with success ’’? In the war that 
ended with the Peace of Ryswick it was not, assuredly, the case that 
the war was confined to Europe, whatever may have been the inten- 
tion of the Treaty of Neutrality of 1686. By a curious slip we are 
told that “it was found impossible to get any adequate help from 
New England ”’ against the onsh, and that Virginia was left to bear 
the brunt alone. In fact, the price paid by Massachusetts in blood 
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and treasure exceeded the aggregate efforts of all the other colonies, 
and Virginia was conspicuous in its shirking of obligations. 

The Navigation Laws are described as the special weapon of 
Burghley, whereas, according to Dr. Cunningham, he was very far 
from being an enthusiast for their policy. Some words are apparently 
left out in a sentence on p. 90, which, as it stands, seems unintel- 
ligible. “Canada,’’ we are told, “which regarded with regret the 
abolition of imperial preference, when it suited her interests, but 
when, on its expiry, the States refused to renew it .. . all liking for 
such arrangements was quenched.’’ We presume that after “in- 
terests’’ should be inserted some such words as “accepted recipro- 
city from the United States.’ ‘“Warnes,’’ on p. 102, should pre- 
sumably be “ Warner ’’; and, though the statement is literally correct, 
considering that the Government of Cape Colony was at the time an 
autocracy, it may mislead to say that England “wished to confer 
upon the negroes of her African possessions all the political rights 
of citizenship that were possessed by her own people resident there.’’ 
Neither was the measure due to “the England of the first Reformed 
Parliament’’; the ordinance in question was passed in 1828. 
Responsible government was not brought into operation in Australia 
in 1850; and the clauses in the Australian Government Bill permitting 
the union of the Colonies for common purposes did not cause con- 
siderable friction, seeing that they had been quietly withdrawn in 
the passage of the measure through Parliament. All these, however, 
are minor points; the main thing is that we have here a volume 
which no one who is interested in the meaning of the British Empire 
should neglect to study. H. E. EGeErton. 


The World of States. By C. Drxtiste Burns. Headley Brothers. 
2s. net. 


Proposals for the Prevention of Future Wars. By Viscount Bryce 
and others. Allen and Unwin. 1s. net. 


The Framework of a Lasting Peace. Edited by L. S. Wootr. Allen 
and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 


Neutrality versus Justice. By A. J. Jacops. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 


War Speeches by British Ministers, 1914-1916. Fisher Unwin. 
1s. net. 


The War and the Future. By the Rr. Hon. Sir Ropert Borpen. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 


War-time Speeches. By Lt.-Gen. the Rr. Hon. J. C. Smuts. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. net. 


America and Freedom: being the Statements of President Wilson on 


the War. With a Preface by Viscount Grey. Allen and Unwin. 
1s. net. 


Catalogue of War Publications. By G. W. Proruero, Litt.D., with 
the assistance of Alex. J. Philip. Murray. 2s. 6d. 


TuHE titles of most of these volumes carry their own recommenda- 
tion to the public. It is well that we should have accessible in a 
cheap and permanent form such contributions to contemporary history 
as the War Speeches of British Ministers, to which Mr. Asquith is 
the chief contributor, the others being Viscount Grey, Mr. Lloyd 
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George, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Churchill, Lord Kitchener, Mr. Bonar Law, 
and Lord Curzon. The volume is an excellent shilling’s worth, 
running to 374 pages. Not less important are the utterances of 
President Wilson; possibly they are more so, for he counts in the 
United States for as much as all the British orators combined do 
in the British Isles. General Smuts and Sir Robert Borden have 
also volumes to themselves representing the South African and 
Canadian points of view; but General Smuts is more interesting on 
the future organisation of the British Empire and of peace than on 
our objects in the war. His speeches no doubt indicate the line he 
took in the Imperial Conference, and are of the greatest importance 
as representing the attitude of South Africa to the proposed Imperial 
Union which has been discussed in four articles in this review. 

He also deals with that “League of Nations’’ the formation of 
which is the subject of most of the other volumes before us. There 
have been about three dozen different proposals, but for practical 
purposes they may be reduced to the half-dozen set out and exam- 
ined by Mr. Woolf. They are two emanating from The Hague; the 
proposals of the American League to Enforce Peace; that of the 
English League of Nations Society; the scheme of Lord Bryce and 
others; and the far more elaborate Convention drafted by the Fabian 
Society. Mr. Woolf provides some sound criticism, particularly of 
the conventional distinction between “justiciable’’ and “non- 
justiciable ’’ disputes. It is clear that an international tribunal con- 
fined to the settlement of justiciable disputes will be useless for the 
purpose of averting wars; for a justiciable dispute is one in which 
neither disputant thinks that its honour or its vital interests are 
involved, and it is only over disputes in which they are involved 
that a nation goes to war to-day. The other disputes were settled by 
diplomacy or arbitration. 

But the most interesting and original of these contributions to 
the subject is Mr. Jacobs’s. He is, we believe, a business-man who 
has not hitherto ventured upon authorship, and whose historical and 
juridical accomplishments leave something to be desired. But his 
little book is the result of years of study and reflexion, and it makes 
a distinct addition to the literature of the problem. Briefly, Mr. 
Jacobs’s point is that the root of the evil lies in that protection, and 
even approval, of neutrality in war which leaves individual States at 
the mercy of their neighbours; there should, he thinks, be no more 
neutrality among States than there is:between the criminal and the 
community. He advocates a simple league for security against in- 
vasion; once that security is guaranteed, there may be room for 
international law and its paraphernalia of courts, but without it there 
is no effective sanction and no binding obligation. It is the lack of 
security which produces militarism in all its forms, hampers the 
free play of public opinion, and forces weaker States into unnatural 
alliances, just as medieval anarchy compelled the weaker individuals 
to seek protection from the over-mighty subject. There are weak 
points in Mr. Jacobs’s argument, but it is one which deserves con- 
sideration at the hands of the Governments and their advisers now 
busied with the question. 

Mr. Delisle Burns’s volume is a thoughtful but rapid survey of 
the various problems involved in our conception of the State and its 
relation with other States. He might almost have taken as his text 
the epigram that the Renaissance, in its political aspect, dethroned 
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the medieval superstition of the Church and enthroned the modern 
superstition of the State. That modern superstition is at the root of 
many of our problems to-day, particularly our international problems. 
But inasmuch as it is difficult to drive out one superstition without 
the help of another, what superstition will assist to expel that of the 
State? We shall not find a solution even in the multitude of war- 
books and pamphlets industriously and usefully catalogued by Dr. 
Prothero and Mr. Philip; their index alone runs to 158 closely-printed 
columns. A. F. Pouuarp. 















The Coming Polity. By V. Branrorp and ParTrick GEDDEs. 
Williams and Norgate. 5s. Ideas at War. By Patrick GEDDEs 
and G. SuaTer. Williams and Norgate. 5s. 


THESE are the first two volumes in a new series described as a 
Popular Library of Regional, Human, and Civic Studies, and their 
Application to Current Issues. We notice them here in so far as 
they can be considered historical studies, and, as such, their relation 
to any accurate view of the past is so vague and slight that one has 
grave doubts as to classing them as “historical’’ at all. There are, 
however, certain points in the retrospective attitude of the writers 
which claim some attention from readers of History. They—espe- 
cially in the former volume—lay stress on the work 6f Comte and Le 
Play as pioneers in a “social ’’ view of history, i.e., in thinking that 
the most important things to trace in history are those that indicate 
the growth of a common life in the world, in national and civic 
matters, as well as in international. We are especially grateful to 
Mr. Branford for calling attention to the life and work of Le Play, 
who is too little known in this country. A French mining engineer, 
sent to represent his country at the First International Exhibition 
in London in 1851, he carried back with him ideas which led to the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855, and then became the first of a great 
series of public servants who have specially studied the conditions 
of the working classes in industrial countries with a view to their 
amelioration. Of such we in England have Charles Booth, Arnold 
Toynbee, Canon Barnett. Mr. and Mrs. Webb, and many more 
who have made the ideals which Prof. Geddes and Mr. Branford 
urge upon us, not only a policy to be pursued more energetically 
when the war is over, but a present, actually growing before us 
while the war is on. 

The authors also appear right to the present reviewer in arguing, 
from the past, for a spiritual force and direction in society indepen- 
dent, as far as may be, of the direction of the State. In this they 
wisely point us away from the Prussian example and on to lines 
more consonant with our national traditions. And we must also 
wish them all success in their attempt to strengthen and glorify the 
local spirit, and give us places to love and be proud of in our towns 
and cities. In these regional matters Prof. Geddes’s initiative has 
already borne good fruit both in Edinburgh, in Chelsea, and in the 
recent surveys carried out at Newbury and many other places. 

But, as we hinted above, the historical element in all this is 
somewhat thin, and one must conclude by regretting that such 
valuable ideas should have been introduced to the public in such 
a hasty and unfinished style. The writing and the arrangement 
of matter are so chaotic that the hard-pressed or orderly reader 
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will be inclined to overlook the ore in his impatience at the dross. 

Every well-wisher will beg Prof. Geddes and his coadjutors to take 

more pains with the succeeding volumes. His purpose is worth it. 
F. S. Marvin. 


The Teaching of History. By C. H. Jarvis. Clarendon Press. 
4s. 6d. 1917. 

Dr. C. H. Jarvis is lecturer in education at the City of Leeds 
Training College, and his book is based on lectures delivered at that 
institution. It seems to aim mainly at giving practical help to 
teachers who are not specialists in history, by explaining to them 
why history should be taught, what history they should teach, how 
they should teach it, and how they should correlate their lessons with 
other studies. With the laudable object of being as practical as 
possible, Mr. Jarvis has made his book both a treatise on method, 
and a sort of substitute for a date book. How far this combina- 
tion is really helpful must be decided by those who use the book 
in the class-room, but, assuming it to be so, we may generally 
praise the wisdom of his generalisations, and, with perhaps 
greater reserve, his summary treatment of the periods by which he 
elects to illustrate his method. Perhaps some of his obiter dicta 
must not be taken too literally, as, for example, the “evidently ’’ 
“Danish origin’’ of a rude romanesque font in a Yorkshire church. 
And the curious way in which Anglo-Saxon history is stressed, while 
very little is said of the period between the Normans and the Tudors, 
will not commend itself to everybody. But where selection must 
be made, no two persons would make it in the same way. Our main 
doubt is the extent to which the really uninstructed teacher would 
find the method useful to him. What would he make, for instance, 
of the statistics of witch-killing in one place, or the casual reference 
in another to the partiality of a chronicler of whom he can know 
nothing? But if such books have to be written, Dr. Jarvis’s little 
treatise has as good a claim to see the light as most of its type, and 
we cannot praise too highly his lofty conception of the dignity of his 
subject or his appeal to the over-practical schoolmaster to allow 
his pupils to spend less time in working out sums in arithmetic and 
more in such human subjects as history and literature. 

T. F. Tour. 


The Middle Group of American Historians. By Joun SPENCER 
Bassett, Ph.D., LL.D. Pp. x+324. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1917. 8s. 6d. net. 


In any comparison between the progress of education in the 
United States and in England during the last two generations one 
cannot fail to note how much larger has been the part played by the 
study of history among our cousins across the Atlantic than among 
ourselves. It has not been due to the fact that America has had 
more historians of the front rank than has England, and no such 
claim would be advanced; it is rather to be attributed to the wide- 
spread interest that has been taken by American readers in the 
growth of the nation and to the fact that, owing to the narrowness 
of the field to be covered, it has been necessary for writers on 
American history who desired to be original to dig systematically 
among the national records and not merely to be content with re- 
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arranging the old traditional published material, and making up for 
their lack of a knowledge of the original records by the grace and 
agility of their literary style. Most of the great American historians, 
with the exception of Bancroft and Washington Irving, have been 
remarkable rather for the industry of their research than for their 
powers of political advocacy or their perfection of literary form, and 
this has brought it about that history has advanced further in 
America as a science than as an art. 

Dr. Bassett’s most interesting volume traces this advance by an 
examination of the careers and methods of many of the American 
historians between 1820 and 1880, the period when scientific methods 
of historical study were being formulated. The period had been 
preceded by an earlier one when historical writing in America haa 
risen little above the compilation of annals, and it has been followed 
by the modern period during which history has taken one of the 
foremost places as a subject of intellectual interest in America. 
Dr. Bassett traces first the course of historical writing prior to the 
Revolution and in the earlier years of the formative period, and 
then deals in turn with the work of Peter Force, the compiler of the 
American tracts; of Jared Sparks, the biographer of Washington; 
of George Bancroft, the panegyrist of the Revolution; and of W. H. 
Prescott and John Lothrop Motley, who took as their subjects, not 
American history at all, but the more dramatic history of Spain and 
of Holland. The book cannot fail to be a source of the most amused 
interest to anyone who has ever tried his hand at the gathering of 
historical material or at any historical writing, for it abounds in the 
description of difficulties such as are distressingly familiar, and it 
is also not without attraction for the general reader. It describes 
the introduction of history as a subject into the American universities, 
and more than one of the passages it quotes remind us that difficult 
as are our own times for any intellectual exercise, such difficulties 
have not been unmet with in the past. 

“The war and the numerous avocations consequent upon it,”’ 
wrote the historian, Ebenezer Hazard, in 1779, “have thrown every 
man’s mind into such an unsettled and confused state that but few 
can think steadily upon any subject. They hear of useful designs, 
they give you all the encouragement which can be derived from the 
warmest approbation of your plan, they will even promise you assist- 
ance. Politics intrude—kick you and your designs out of their 
heads; and when you appear again, why, they really forgot that the 
matter had been mentioned to them.’’ This curiously apt quotation 
is only one of many that might be gleaned from Dr. Bassett’s pages, 
and his whole book may be warmly commended both to the historian 
and to the general reader. ARTHUR PERCIVAL NEWTON. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


Mr. J. Kesrert Froyer’s Studies in the History of English 
Church Endowments (Macmillans, 1917, 8s.) is an unsatisfactory 
book. The large amount of miscellaneous information, painfully 
collected and agreeably related, is rendered almost useless by the 
unhappy want of grasp of the fundamentals of the subject. Even 
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when good books are used their message is frequently misunder- 
stood. Such technical terms as “folkland,’’ “secular,’’ “ vicar,’’ 
“rector,” and “parson ’’ are used in a blurred and confused fashion. 
As a specimen we may take Mr. Floyer’s doctrine of the “parson,’’ 
whom he believes to have been a “sort of thane ’’ (p. 49), “a person 
with more refinement and culture than the secular landowner, and 
with larger views than the village priest’’ (p. 94). Unfortunately, 
this beneficent personage “disappeared’’ in “the course of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.’’ Mr. Floyer holds that at 
some time “most Cathedral churches ’’ followed the rule of Chrode- 
gang (p. 57), and that the Dominicans provided our ancestors with 
a “banking system ’’ (p. 114). Proper names are often mangled 
and mis-spelt, as witness the string of Welsh names on p. 76. The 
references are vague and prudently so. We took the trouble to look 
up Mr. Floyer’s strange account of the Church of Loughborough in 
his authority, the Rolls of Bishop Hugh of Wells (I. 253). It was 
hardly a surprise to find that Loughborough was a not unusual case 
of a mediety of unequal portions, and that Mr. Floyer’s views seem 
only explicable on the basis of a misunderstanding of six lines of not 
very difficult Latin. 2 


In the thirty-five pages of this lecture on Medieval Town Plan- 
ning, delivered at the John Rylands Library on December 13th, 
1916 (Manchester, the University Press, 1s. 6d.), Prof. Tout has set 
down all that everyone ought to know on this subject, and has given 
those who want more knowledge plenty of advice, where to get it. 
He has drawn his illustrations from Silesia, from Poland, from 
Aquitaine, and from England and Wales (Salisbury, Flint, Conway, 
Carnarvon, Hull, Winchelsea); and the collection of maps makes 
an interesting study, even though a modern reader may feel that 
the rectangular symmetry of such a “bastide ’’ as Montpazier must 
have induced boredom even in the traditional Gascon. It is curious 
once more to note that 1850 marks the end of medieval town plan- 
ning; the fourteenth century saw so many movements die or stiffen 
into paralysed mummies. Prof. Tout calls Aigues-Mortes a 
“bustling little town ’’; he must have visited it on Sunday or on a 


feast-day. ; C. G. C. 


WE have received the numbers for July and October, 1917, and 
January, 1918, completing Volume III. of the Catholic Historical 
Review (Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C.: $1 
each; annual subscribtion, $3.50). Among their contents are the 
following, of interest to others besides students of the history of 
Roman Catholicism in the States. July: an article on Juan Rod- 
riquez de Fonseca, first President of the Indies (1493-1523), by the 
Rev. {. F. O’Hara; ten documents from the Vatican Archives illus- 
trating the history of the medieval See of Gardar in Greenland, 
printed from the rare facsimiles published by J. C. Heywood in 
1898, with a bibliographical note upon the subject. October: articles 
on the controversy between Grotius and De Laet on the origin of 
the American Aborigines, by Dr. H. F. Wright; the sources of the 
Virginia Declaration of Rights, by Gaillard Hunt; and the Church 
in Spanish American History, by Dr. Julius Klein. January: an 
article on the Inquisition in the Philippines (1588-1671), by Dr. C. H. 
Cunningham. E. J. D. 
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Ir has been held that one of the results of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion was the passing of the intellectual leadership of England from 
the South to the new great towns of the North; and it is noteworthy 
that the Bradford Library was founded in 1774, very soon after the 
change began which transformed the ancient little market town into 
a centre of the worsted industry. Its story is briefly told by the 
present Deputy Chief Librarian of the Public Libraries, Mr. Miles E. 
Hartley, in an interesting paper on The Literary Institutions of 
Bradford, with Notes on the Early Printers, reprinted from Book 
Auction Records, Vol. XIV. The other institutions include the 
Mechanics’ Institute, which, after a false start in 1826, was estab- 
lished in 1832. A book issued by one of the early printers in 1795 
bore the remarkable title, Four Addresses to the People of England, 
intended to have been spoken in the first general Convention, by the 
author of A Concise Sketch of the Intended Revolution. E. J. D. 


THE effect of entry into the war upon the study of history in the 
United States is clearly reflected in the History Teachers’ Magazine 
(Vol. VIII., 1917; Vol. IX., Jan., Feb., March, 1918: Philadelphia: 
the McKinley Publishing Co. : 25 cents a copy, $2 a year). There is 
no reference to the war in any of the sixteen contributions to the 
Conference on the Elementary (first-year) College Course (held at 
the meeting of the American Historical Association in December, 
1916), given in the number for April, 1917; but in May there are 
articles on “The War and History Teaching in Europe,’’ and “ His- 
torical Light on the League to Enforce Peace.’’ During April a 
National Board for Historical Service was formed, and an account is 
given in the November number. It appointed four committees, mainly 
of university teachers, under the general chairmanship of Professor 
E. B. Greene, of Illinois, to consider “what reorganisation of his- 
torical material should be made in the usual high school subjects of 
ancient, European, English, and American history’’; and “sug- 
gestions ’’ prepared under the direction of these committees soon 
became a feature of each number of the Magazine. Those for March, 
1918, were on “The Great War and Roman History’’; “English 
History, 1815-1914’’; “Interaction of European and American 
Politics, 1823-61 ’’; and “The Use and Abuse of Current Events in 
History Classes.’’ Practically the whole of this number is con- 
cerned directly or indirectly with the war; it is more than double 
the size of that for March, 1917; and it includes as a “War Sup- 
plement ’’ (the third of a series) a critical bibliography, which is 
to be followed in April and May by others on war geography and 
maps and “The Economic Background.’’ These supplements are 
being reprinted as issued, and sold at prices of from 10 to 25 cents 
“for use in classes, reading circles, clubs, and public meetings.”’ 

J. D. 
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ArcHZOLOGICAL Survey of India: 
Annual Report, 1913-14. Calcutta. 
30s. (p. 593, 1917.) 

Ancient Cornace, 700-300 B.c. By 
Percy Gardner. xvi+463pp. Claren- 
don Press. 18s. (p. 100.) 

PiutarcH’s Lives, Vol. V. Eng. 
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Roman History, Vol. VI.  kKng. 
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Essays. Ed. H. E. Malden. Preface 
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Royal Hist. Soc. (p. 642, 1917.) 

Camsripce Papers. By W. W. 
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EncuisH CHurcH Woodwork, 1250- 
1550. By F. E. Howard and F. H. 
Crossley. xxxiii+370 pp. Batsford. 
30s. (p. 41.) 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF CHAUCER’S 
LAND. Ed. Dorothy Hughes. xiv+ 
302 pp. Longmans. 7s. 6d. (p. 44.) 

Wesset GansFort (c. 1420-1489). 
Life by E. W. Miller; principal works 
trans. J. W. Scudder. 2 vols. 
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209 pp. Yale Univ. Press. 8s. 6d. 
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2s. 6d. 

Hvuao Grorius. By H. Vreeland. 
xiii+258 pp. New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 10s. (p. 75.) 

Papers relating to the Army of the 
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Ed. C. Sanford Terry. vols. 
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(1587-1677). By J. H. Claiborne. 
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Chicago Univ. Press. 9s. n. 
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Tue Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, 
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Tue BritisH In Capri, rpg By 
Sir J. Lees Knowles. Lane. - 
152.) 

THen anpd Now: the war with 
Napoleon and the present War. By 
C. H. Firth (The Creighton Lecture, 
1917). 30 pp. Macmillan. ls. (p. 13.) 

A History or §. Arrica. By 
Dorothea Fairbridge. xvi+319 pp. 
Milford. 3s. 6d. (Educ. Supplt., p i) 

Historica, Records or AUSTRALIA : 
Governors’ Despatches, vol. x., 1819- 
1822. xvii+937 pp. Library Com- 
mittee of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
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Japan. By R. P. Porter. xi+36l 
pp. Clarendon Press. 5s. (p. 75.) 

Treitscuke’s History of Germany 
in the 19th cent. Trans. E. & C. Paul. 
Vol. iv. xx+644 pp. Jarrold. 12s. 6d. 
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Tue CHartist Movement. By M. 
Hovell. Ed. and completed by T. F. 
Tout. xxxvii+327 pp. Manchester 
Univ. Press. 7s. 6d. (p. 53.) 
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Ed. LL. Marth-Phillipps and B. 
Christian. xvi+366 pp. Nisbet. 15s. 
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L’IMPERIALISME BRITANNIQUE et le 
Rapprochement Franco-Anglais, 1900- 
1903. Par Jean Carrére. Perrin. 4 f. 
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2np Report of the Royal Commis- 
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Tes Tracuinea of History. By C. H. 
Jarvis. 240 pp. Clarendon Press. 
4s. 6d. 

Tue Next Trrrty Years: the work 
that awaits students of the Human 
Sciences. By Viscount Bryce. 30 pp. 
Milford. 1a. 
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par J. de Bonnefon pour prendre la 
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Tre Great Crime (of Germany). 
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Hodder and Stoughton, 68. (p. 15.) 
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Dyke. = pp. Hodder and Stoughton. 
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War Finance. By J. 8. Nicholson. 
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A. W. Kirkaldy for the British Assoc. 
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Preface Lord 


By H. Carter. 
Longmans. 


D’Abernon. xvi-323 pp. 
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The Hague: M. Nijhoff. 18s. 
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Service of Germany. By G. F. Hill. 
32 pp., 17 photographs. Longmans. 
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Depuctions from the World War. 
By Lt.-Gen. von Freytag-Loringhoven. 
vii+176 pp. Constable. 2s. 6d. 
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Germany: the next Republic. By 
C. Ackerman. 288 pp. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. (p. 3.) 
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